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The  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

THERE  HAS  l)een  a  growing  feeling  among  pul)lic 
analysts,  and  those  people  in  general  who  have  to  see 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
1928  are  strictly  adhered  to  in  food  manufacture,  that 
the  Act  is  framed  in  very  ambiguous  terms  and  is 
capable  of  several  interpretations.  This  feeling  was 
ventilated  very  strongly  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Tankard  in  an 
address  to  the  Leeds  Section  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  at  the  end  of  November  last  year.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  every  interested  person  were 
allowed  to  interpret  the  Act  in  his  own  way  each 
could  say  that  the  Act  was  a  good  one,  but  many 
terms  and  phrases  were  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpretation.  He  therefore  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  statutory  authority  to  decide  interpretations 
and  thus  obviate  costly  and  unsatisfactory  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Mr.  Tankard  asked  the  interesting  ques¬ 
tion,  What  exactly  is  meant  by  the  term  “  injurious 
to  health”?  and  said  that  it  should  not  be  possible 
for  anyone  manufacturing  foodstuffs  to  make  addi¬ 
tions  which  may,  even  doubtfully,  have  deleterious 
properties,  and  all  mixings  and  colourings  should  be 
prohibited  unless  specifically  allowed. 

After  having  dealt  with  Section  i,  Mr.  Tankard 
proceeded  ruthlessly  to  tear  to  pieces  Section  2. 
particularly  Part  IL,  and  he  maintained  that  Section  2 
had  been  so  weakened  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
four  provisos  (put  in  to  safeguard  the  producer  and 
vendor),  and  by  the  case-law  built  up  under  this 
section,  that  many  foods  might  be  seriously  altered 
in  (juality  with  impunity,  if  the  vendor  or  maker  cared 
to  uphold  his  contention  in  court. 

Pure  Foods. 

Whilst  we  are  all  for  the  purest  of  foods  being 
supplied  to  the  consumer  and  have  always  emphasised 


the  need  for  methods  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  in 
manufacture  and  distribution,  we  feel  that  Mr. 
'I'ankard  is  going  a  little  too  far,  and  if  even  only  a 
portion  of  his  proposals  were  made  law,  the  case  of 
the  food  manufacturer  would  be  very  hard.  Mr. 
Tankard  looks  on  the  question  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  analyst,  and  seems  to  think  that 
all  food  manufacturers  are  necessarily  rogues  until 
the  analyst  has  proved  them  honest  men.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  our  foodstuffs  are  pure  and 
unadulterated  and  are,  in  fact,  of  the  “  nature,  sub¬ 
stance  and  quality  ”  stated.  When  Mr.  Tankard 
makes  statements  such  as  ”  The  criterion  should  be 
that  of  the  quality  expected  by  the  intelligent  buyer  ” 
he  is  asking  to  be  shot  at.  In  that  case  there  would 
be  just  as  many  grades  of  quality  as  there  are  grades 
of  intelligence  among  buyers  of  food!  We  are  in 
strong  agreement  with  one  point,  however,  that  is, 
that  all  powers  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
authority — the  Ministry  of  Health  instead  of  the  dual 
control  provided  for  in  Section  7  (i). 

As  would  be  expected,  the  lecture  provided  a  very 
lively  discussion,  not  all  of  which  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Tankard’s  views;  possibly  they  were  made 
particularly  strong  in  order  to  stimulate  discussion. 

Fish  Flour. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  uses  of  fish  flour 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Bureaus  of  Fisheries 
and  of  Chemistry.  Further  experiments  will  be 
undertaken  at  the  new  technological  laboratory  at 
(lloucester,  Massachusetts,  to  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  improving  the  production  methods  of  this 
product. 

Fish  flour  is  a  finely  ground  product  made  from 
the  edible  waste,  including  the  backbone,  from  the 
fish  filleting  or  packaging  industry.  It  is  dried  at 
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low  temperature  under  vacuum  and  ground  into  a 
flour  of  pleasant  taste  and  odour,  and  possessing  a 
white,  fluffy,  and  attractive  appearance.  It  is  stated 
to  contain,  usually,  18  to  30  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter,  55  to  80  per  cent,  of  proteins,  and  ih  to  2h 
per  cent,  of  fat,  together  with  a  certain  percentage 
of  iodine. 

Tests  are  being  carried  out,  more  particularly  on 
children,  to  estimate  its  nutritive  qualities,  which  are 
stated  to  be  of  a  high  order.  Baking  tests  have 
indicated  that  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  10  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  flour  in  "  sweet  cookies,”  using 
cinnamon  or  ginger  flavour,  and  in  salt  crackers, 
which,  on  account  of  their  palatable  and  nutritious 
character,  appeal  strongly  to  children.  It  also  makes 
a  nice  fish  chowder. 

British  Gaming. 

Reviewing  the  British  canning  and  can  making 
industries.  F.  E.  Sullivan,  U.S.  Trade  Commissioner 
in  London,  states  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Canner 
that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  canned  fruit 
in  Britain  was  five  times  greater  for  the  period  1924- 
1929  than  for  the  years  1909-1913.  The  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  canned  vegetables  was  even 
greater,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  canned 
meats  and  fish  have  made  such  great  strides. 

Taking  into  consideration  also  the  fact  that  the 
output  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  doubled  itself 
in  1928-1929  and  redoubled  itself  in  1929-1930, 
together  with  other  favourable  circumstances,  Mr. 
.'Sullivan  predicts  a  further  rapid  expansion. 

Colloid  Chemists. 

1  he  trouble  about  specialists  in  colloid  chemistry 
is  that  they  pester  us  with  far  too  much  theory;  they 
gracefully  avoid  coming  to  grips  with  practical 
things — most  annoying  to  the  layman  in  search  of 
help.  But  they  are  not  altogether  to  blame  for  the 
absence  of  any  substantial  bridge  between  theory 
and  practice.  Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  works 
chemist,  owing  to  slackness  or  inability,  neglects  the 
data  supplied  by  scientific  workers.  Industry  stands 
in  need  of  a  chemist  who  will  expound,  in  language 
that  can  be  grasped  by  the  non-specialist,  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  applied  colloid  chemistry. 

To  some  extent,  probably  more  than  any  other 
person.  Dr.  W.  Clayton  supplies  the  need,  although 
his  paper  on  the  preparation  of  emulsions  (abstracted 
on  another  page)  has  not  escaped  falling  into  the 
error  of  diluting  practical  considerations  with  an 
excess  of  theory,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  as  matters  stand  at  present  there 
is  a  lamentable  lack  of  experimental  data  bearing  on 
the  preparation  of  emulsions  under  practical  con¬ 
ditions.  No  one  is  more  appreciative  of  this  lack 
than  is  Dr.  Clayton,  for  he  refers  more  than  once  to 


the  desirability  of  additional  work  to  clear  up  obscure 
points.  We  are  not  denying  the  importance  of  the 
more  theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  we  do 
hold  that  much  is  superfluous  and  irrelevant  in  dis¬ 
cussions  relating  to  the  application  of  the  science  to 
industrial  procedure,  and  it  tends  to  fog  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  higher  flights  of 
pliysical  chemistry.  Dr.  Clayton  is  one  of  the  very 
few  scientists  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  urgent 
need  for  more  data  on  the  practical  side. 

B.I.F  and  E.M.B. 

One  does  not  like  to  direct  adverse  criticism  at  the 
business  methods  of  an  institution  such  as  the  B.I.F., 
and  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  at  least  one  serious  case 
exemplifying  lack  of  wisdom  and  common  business 
sense  that  we  do  so.  It  appears  that  one  prominent 
exhibitor,  after  having  worked  many  years  to  secure 
an  effective  position,  now  finds  himself  consigned  to 
the  background.  If  there  are  many  other  cases  of 
similar  treatment,  future  trade  support  of  the  hair 
will  be  seriously  affected.  The  Empire  Marketing 
Board,  a  non-commercial  concern  of  no  interest  to 
the  foreign  buyer  whom  the  Fair  is  designed  to 
attract,  might  well  give  up  the  valuable  space  it 
occupies  for  the  use  of  commercial  exhibitors. 

Incidentally,  one  would  like  to  know  how  many 
of  the  E.M.B.  staff  are  not  engaged  in  slumbering 
contemplation  of  their  posterial  handiwork.  One 
would  imagine  that  a  body  such  as  the  E.M.B.  would 
make  at  least  some  attempt  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  stream  of  life  outside  its  monastic  walls — but 
evidently  not.  So  absolute  is  this  state  of  seclusion 
that  when  a  representative  of  a  large  meat  packing 
house  enquired  of  the  E.M.B.  for  a  publication 
dealing  with  food  manufacturing,  they  replied  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  never  heard  of  one!  It  is  said 
that  when  this  piece  of  news  worked  its  way  round 
to  the  ears  of  an  editor  who  had  been  turning  out 
food  journals  for  the  last  six  years  there  arose 
before  his  eyes  the  vision  of  a  poster  which  for 
sheer  beauty  and  magnificence  surpassed  any  that 
mortal  man  has  yet  conceived. 

Vitamins  and  Flavour. 

An  interesting  point  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  the  possible  relationship  between  flavour  and 
vitamin  content  by  D.  ]M.  Torrance  in  a  letter  to 
the  Journal  of  Chemical  Education  for  January,  1932. 
He  points  out  that  he  has  observed  in  the  study  of 
vitamins  that  there  seems  to  be  a  direct  correlation 
between  vitamins  and  flavour;  thus,  for  example,  he 
finds  a  greater  amount  of  vitamin  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  apple  and  a  gradual  decrease  as  the  core  is 
approached.  He  also  finds  that  the  flavour  of  the 
apple  is  greatest  at  the  outer  layer  and  decreases  near 
the  core,  as  is  the  case  with  vegetables.  One  would 
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like  to  hear  more  as  to  how  the  investigator  proved 
that  the  vitamin  content  decreased  progressively  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  zones,  and  also,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  how  he  decided  that  the  flavour  decreased  in 
the  same  ratio.  What  is  the  criterion  of  flavour? 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  must  he  a  very  discriminating 
palate  that  can  recognise  flavour  differences  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  apple.  In  different  apples 
— yes,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  To  differentiate 
between  flavour  one  must  postulate  that  the  same 
palate  was  used  in  each  case.  Now  did  the  observer 
cut  up  the  apple  into  zones  and  taste  them  succes¬ 
sively?  If  so,  which  did  he  taste  first — the  outer, 
the  inner,  or  the  zone  between  the  two  ?  Then  how 
did  he  cleanse  his  palate  before  tasting  the  next  zone, 
for  the  flavour  of  apple  is  very  penetrating  and  per¬ 
sisting,  and  remains  for  a  time  after  the  apple  has 
been  eaten?  If  a  considerable  time  had  been  allowed 
to  lapse  between  eating  the  separate  zones,  surely 
differences  in  flavour  would  be  set  up  by  the  action 
of  oxidases,  etc.  No,  we  are  not  convinced.  The 
vitamins  have  been  held  responsible  for  a  lot  of  things 
which  have  been  justified  by  accurate  scientific 
measurement,  but  to  attempt  a  correlation  on  the 
basis  of  such  an  empiric  and  variable  factor  as  one’s 
palate  is  surely  asking  too  much,  and  we  fear  these 
researches  will  not  lead  one  very  far. 

Advertising  the  Vitamins. 

Everyone  connected  with  food  industries  must  have 
noticed  the  increased  tendency  to  boost  the  vitamin 
content  of  various  prepared  foods.  This  may  be  not 
only  misleading,  but  definitely  dangerous.  As  our 
contemporary  The  Manufacturing  Chemist  pointed 
out  in  its  editorial  comments  in  October  last  year, 
recent  work  has  shown  that  the  irradiation  of  yeast 
leads  to  a  variety  of  substances  other  than  vitamin  D 
and  that  a  definite  toxic  effect  may  be  produced. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  at  Washington,  Professor 
Sherman  of  Columbia  University  denounces  in  no 
uncertain  terms  the  increasing  practice  of  advertising 
the  vitamin  content  of  foods,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  very  likely  to  mislead  the  public,  and  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  agreement  with  him  in  many  respects.  So- 
called  “  vitamin  rich  ”  foods  may  actually  be  grossly 
lacking  in  the  vitamins  A,  C,  and  G,  which  are  so 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  buoyant  state  of  health — 
though  they  may  contain  an  adequate  amount  of 
vitamins  B,  E,  and  D.  Sherman  believes  that 
chemists  must  tackle  the  problem  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  each  and  all  of  these  six  or  more  chemically 
different  substances  in  foodstuffs  if  they  are  to  guard 
properly  the  nation’s  food  supplies. 

Irradiation. 

The  commercial  irradiation  of  foods  with  ultra¬ 
violet  light,  which  is  so  widely  advertised,  only  in¬ 


creases  the  amount  of  vitamin  D;  and  the  public 
should  not  be  misled  into  believing  that,  because 
there  has  been  an  increased  vitamin  D  content,  their 
vitamin  requirements  will  be  satisfied.  Milk,  to 
which  irradiated  yeast  rich  in  vitamin  D  has  been 
added,  may  properly  be  advertised  as  superior  in  its 
vitamin  values,  as  milk  itself  is  at  all  times  a  good 
source  of  all  the  other  known  vitamins,  but  this  is 
not  true  of  a  food  which  is  deficient  in  several  of  the 
vitamins.  Sherman  rightly  stresses  the  point  that 
enough  of  a  vitamin  merely  to  prevent  disease  is  not 
a  satisfactory  standard.  There  must  be  enough  not 
merely  to  escape  actual  deficiency,  but  enough  of  all 
to  enable  people  to  function  in  the  best  way  all  round. 
Advertising  of  foodstuffs  should  tell  the  whole  truth 
and  not  merely  a  part,  which  might  be  very  misleading 
to  an  always  gullible  public — particularly  in  the  matter 
of  so-called  health  foods. 

Pests. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  question  of  the 
war  on  the  insects  which  infest  stored  products  and 
have  discussed  certain  lines  of  attack.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  refer 
readers  to  the  e.xcellent  article  on  the  subject  by 
O.  W'.  Richards  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  January  issue  of  Science  Pro¬ 
gress.  In  this  article  will  be  found  an  extremely 
interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  research  which 
is  being  carried  out  in  the  Department  of  Entomology 
at  the  Imperial  College. 

We  should  like  to  emphasise  the  value  of  this  work 
on  general  grounds,  apart  from  the  main  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  control  and  eradication  of  pests.  No 
adequate  system  of  control  can  ever  be  possible  with¬ 
out  a  thorough  study  of  the  life-history  of  the  pests. 
The  possible  modes  of  evolution,  and  the  modes  of 
adaptation  to  new  condition  by  pests,  must  be  studied 
under  absolutely  controlled  conditions  on  a  quantita¬ 
tive  basis.  The  study  of  the  fauna  found  in  stored 
products  is  also  likely  to  give  information  on  the 
question  of  preadaptation. 

The  exact  role  of  fumigants  and  the  whole  modus 
operandi  of  fumigation  processes  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  but  sufficient  is  known  to 
provide  for  ample  research,  particularly  in  the  realm 
of  insect  physiology.  It  is  known  as  a  result  of 
careful  observations  in  numerous  fumigations  that  a 
certain  proportion  (about  i  per  cent.)  of  the  insects 
survive.  In  one  fumigation  at  which  we  were  present 
we  saw  a  bag  containing  weevils  exposed  to  a  jet  of 
prussic  acid  and  apparently  they  were  all  killed.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  after  several  hours  in  fresh 
air  a  proportion  revived  and  hence  fresh  breeding 
was  made  possible.  There  may  be -a  certain  brief 
stage  in  the  life-history  of  the  pest  in  which  it  is 
particularly  resistant — somewhat  analogous  to  the 
spore  stage  of  a  bacterium.  Possibly  genetic  factors 
are  involved.  The  whole  research  is  fascinating  and  of 
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undoubted  importance  to  the  food  industries,  and  we 
shall  watch  its  further  projjress  with  the  t^reatest 
interest. 

Protein  Factors. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  protein  content 
of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  evaluation  of  the  food.  Not 
only  the  quantity  but  also  the  quality  of  the-  protein 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Unless  a  diet  (for 
animals  as  well  as  humans)  contains  enough  protein 
of  satisfactory  quality,  proper  nutrition  will  not 
result.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  excess  of 
protein,  even  though  no  direct  harm  to  health  may 
be  caused,  there  is  a  waste  of  the  most  costly  of 
all  food  elements,  and  an  excess  is  at  the  least 
uneconomical. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  a  food  largely  determines  its  price.  In  America 
and  Canada  the  protein  content  has  been  suggested 
as  a  basis  for  wheat  grading  and  indeed,  even  now, 
wheat  is  bought  in  many  places  on  the  basis  of  its 
protein  content. 

Protein  Determination. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  protein  in  foods  is  one  of  the  most  empirical 
and  unreliable  of  all  food  analyses.  Fat,  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  ash  and  moisture  can  be  determined  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  accuracy,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  protein.  The  percentages  of  protein  given  in 
books  and  tables  are  merely  a  form  of  expressing  the 
total  nitrogen,  and  in  many  cases  are  far  from  repre¬ 
senting  the  correct  values  for  real  protein.  The 
extreme  difficulty  of  isolating  the  proteins  in  a  pure 
state  precludes  the  method  of  isolation  and  direct 
weighing,  and  one  is  forced  to  a  method  dependent 
on  nitrogen  estimation. 

In  the  early  days  of  protein  study  a  number  of  pure 
proteins  such  as  albumen,  casein,  etc.,  were  found  to 
contain  16  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  hence  6-25  was 
taken  as  the  conversion  factor  (100/16=6-25),  it 
became  a  common  practice  to  express  all  proteins  as 
X  X  6-25.  The  trouble  is  that  all  the  nitrogen  in 
-  feeding  stuffs  is  not  protein  nitrogen.  In  potatoes 
only  about  one-third  of  the  total  nitrogen  has  been 
accounted  for  as  protein.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  non-protein  portion  consists  of  asparagine. 
.Alfalfa  contains  a  large  number  of  nitrogenous  bodies 
not  even  related  to  the  proteins,  such  as  stachydrine, 
asparagine,  choline,  adenine,  aspartic  acid,  phenyl¬ 
alanine,  and  others. 

For  the  correct  evaluation  of  protein  content  of 
foods  or  feeding  stuffs,  therefore,  the  non-protein 
nitrogen  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  allowed 
for  in  the  conversion  factor.  Breese  Jones,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  this,  gives  some  interesting 
details  in  the  Chemical  Xeivs,  January,  1932,  includ¬ 


ing  a  list  of  conversion  factors  for  different  sub¬ 
stances;  thus,  while  the  protein  of  whole  wheat  is 
^  5’^3»  that  of  the  brain  is  X  x  6-31,  of  the 
endosperm  X  x  5.7.  Maize  protein  is  N  x  6-25, 
whereas  that  of  rye  is  N  x  5-83,  and  soya  bean 
N  ^  5  /1.  The  list  given  is  very  complete  and  covers 
most  of  the  substances  met  with  in  agricultural  and 
foodstuff  analysis. 

German  Honey  Market. 

Under  normal  conditions  Germany  offers  a  good 
market  for  imported  honey.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  economic  depression  the  demand  has 
diminished,  but  a  return  of  prosperity  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  the  usual,  or  an  even  larger,  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  principal  demand  is  for  table  use,  but  there  is 
a  large  consumption  by  bakers  making  “  Ilonig- 
kuchen  ”  (honey  cake)  and  other  cakes.  One  im-- 
porter  estimates  that  fully  10  per  cent,  of  all  im¬ 
ported  honey  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
confectionery. 

German  consumers  prefer  a  thick,  granulated 
honey  that  can  be  spread  upon  bread  like  butter,  and 
do  not  care  for  liquid  honey.  It  is  believed  that  all 
liquid  honey  must  have  been  heated,  and  that  heating 
damages  honey  for  human  consumption,  destroying 
valualde  properties  as  well  as  flavour.  Comb  honey 
is  not  generally  used  in  Germany,  and  is  imported 
only  occasionally  in  small  lots  for  the  fancy  grocery 
trade.  Domestic  honey  made  from  certain  flowers 
has  a  particular  appeal  to  certain  sections  of  the 
trade.  In  Northern  Germany  what  is  known  as 
“  Heide  ”  (heath)  honey,  which  is  produced  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  appeal.  In  Berlin  and  the  province  of  Bren- 
denburg  honey  produced  when  the  linden  trees  are 
in  bloom  brings  the  highest  prices.  While  in 
Southern  Germany  “  Tannenhonig  ”  (made  when  the 
fir  tree  cones  are  forming)  is  preferred. 

Foreign  honeys  are  usually  blended  by  dealers  to 
suit  German  taste  as  to  colour  and  flavour  before 
being  offered  to  the  retail  trade.  “  White  Clover  ” 
is  a  particular  favourite  l)ccause  of  its  white  colour 
and  neutral  flavour,  which  blend  well  with  darker, 
stronger  flavoured  honeys  to  produce  the  light  amber 
colour  so  much  desired.  In  the  choice  of  honey,  as 
in  the  selection  of  many  other  kinds  of  food,  the 
German  customer  is  guided  more  by  colour  and 
appearance  than  by  flavour  and  innate  qualities. 

The  New  Craze. 

At  a  large  cocktail  party  held  recently  in  London 
the  hostess  had  ordered  no  fewer  than  30  dozen 
sausages,  each  of  which  was  speared  with  a  little 
stick  to  facilitate  its  consumption — so  says  the 
Chicaf'o  Daily  Nen's. 
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Packaging  Methods  and  Machinery 

Recent  Developments  Reviewed 


A  h'EW  days  a^o,  no  less  important  a  contemporary 
than  the  Dally  Telegraph  devoted  a  whole  paj^e  to 
"  British  Packin^^  Achievements  ” — a  sij^n  of  the 
times  indeed. 

'I'he  enormous  gi^rowth  in  the  number  of  articles 
now  marketed  in  packaj^ed  form  and  the  much  more 
elaborate  nature  of  the  packaj^e  itself  is  one  of  the 
thin^js  which  must  impress  anyone  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  trade  g^oes  back  more  than  a  few  years. 
'File  root  cause  of  this  tremendous  extension  of 
packajjing;  is  probably  just  convenience.  Small  shop 
spaces,  higi^her  waj^es  and  hig^h  rents,  with  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  articles  to  be  stocked,  make  the  modern 
retailer  very  willing  to  accept  a  system  which  releases 
his  assistants  for  their  proper  duties,  reduces  the 
amount  of  stock  to  be  carried,  prevents  waste,  pro¬ 
vides  a  known  margin  of  profit,  and  simplifies  buying. 
.All  the  foregoing  advantages  are  conferred  by 
factory-packed  goods.  For  the  consumer,  pre-packed 
goods  reduce  tlie  amount  of  time  required  for  shop¬ 
ping,  and  provide  the  merits  of  known  price,  (juantity, 
and  quality.  Their  coming  may  be  regretted  as 
rendering  the  link  between  retailer  and  consumer 
more  impersonal,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  added 
convenience. 

Even  admitting  all  the  above,  however,  it  is  certain 
factory  packing  would  not  have  become  so  universal 
as  it  has  if  there  were  not  corresponding  advantages 
for  the  manufacturer.  Prevention  of  adulteration  or 
substitution  are  two  of  the  most  important  benefits 
for  him,  while  judicious  use  of  the  outside  of  the 
container  converts  each  package  into  an  important 
sales  aid,  and  retains  for  the  manufacturer  rather 
than  the  retailer  the  goodwill  which  the  excellence  of 
the  contents  do,  or  should,  earn. 


The  past  twelve  months  have  seen  considerable  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  what  may  be  called  the  science  of 
packing.  Improvements  have  been  effected  both  in 
individual  containers  and  bulk  transport  cases,  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  appearance-value  of  the  first 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  second.  Machines  for  filling 
and  cartoning  have  been  improved  for  greater 
accuracy  and  higher  outi)uts.  and  they  have  been 
adapted  to  work  on  goods  which  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
before  been  factory  packed,  at  speed  and  in  large 
commercial  quantities. 

Some  of  the  principal  of  these  advances  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  below.  At  the  commencement 
of  a  new  year,  and  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
British  Industries  h'air,  the  information  should  be 
of  real  assistance  to  the  manufacturer  contemplating 
improving  or  increasing  his  packing  facilities. 


One  of  the  improvements  effected  in  the  ’*  Simplex” 
carton  cutting  and  printing  machines  has  been  the 
development  of  equipment  rendering  the  machines 
capable  of  direct  letterpress,  letterpress  offset  or 
intaglio  printing.  The  intaglio  process  has  been 
developed  specially  with  a  view  to  utilising  the  modern 
metallic  inks  for  carton  decoration.  'J'he  “Simple.x” 
type  machine,  which  embodies  these  improvements, 
has  been  designed  to  accommodate  any  number  of 
printers  and  may  be  supplied  in  five  sizes,  each  of 
which  is  adjustable  within  a  certain  range  fixed  by 
the  e.xperience  of  manufacturers  as  the  most  suitable. 
'Fhe  particular  parts  to  produce  any  stated  carton  are 
contained  in  units  which  can  be  detached  from  the 
machine  without  interfering  with  the  setting  of  the 
rollers — a  great  advantage  to  customers  producing  a 
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number  of  different  cartons  by  one  machine.  This 
unit  principle  also  ensures  that  the  time  taken  in 
changinj^^  over  from  one  job  to  another  is  reduced 
to  the  absolute  minimum.  One  of  these  machines, 
the  “  C  ”  size  model,  is  equipped  with  three  letterpress 
printers  and  patent  automatic  counter,  collector  and 
stacker. 

This  machine,  together  with  the  others  made  by 
this  firm,  is  suitable  for  use  on  either  board  or  paper 
and  may  thus  be  adapted  for  the  production  of 
cartons,  wrappers,  or  labels,  and  a  wide  choice  of 
collecting  mechanisms  is  provided  for  each  particular 
model,  all  of  which  are  designed  so  that  the  cartons, 
as  they  are  delivered,  may  be  collected  without 
smudging  and  without  setting-off  the  printing  from 
the  face  of  one  carton  on  the  back  of  that  stacked  on 
top  of  it.  These  devices  have  been  tested  in  factories 
over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years  and  have  been 
found  entirely  satisfactory. 

'Pile  other  well-known  features  of  “  reel-feed  ” 
operation  which  is  used  on  Thrissell  machines — high 
speed,  automatic  action  and  high  output — have  been 
retained  and  improved,  with  beneficial  effect  on  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  produced. 

The  packeting  machine  produced  by  Messrs.  Job, 
Day  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  is  worthy  of  note  in  that  it  makes 
the  carton  from  the  reel,  inserts  the  lining  (if 
required),  gums,  labels,  fills,  and  seals  the  packet  in 
one  passage  through  the  machine.  The  output  is  at 
the  rate  of  up  to  seventy  packets  per  minute,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  packet  and  the  material  packed, 
with  the  supervision  of  only  one  operator.  The  floor 
space  occupied  is  stated  to  be  but  10  feet  x  10  feet  and 
the  horse-power  required  only  three.  Variable  agita¬ 
tion  is  provided  to  enable  such  articles  as  tea, 
powders,  etc.,  to  be  efficiently  packed  without  damage 
due  to  severe  shaking,  and  as  hollow  bag-formers  are 
used,  packet  making  and  filling  are  a  combined 
operation. 

Machines  for  the  production  of  wrappers  and 
cartons  have  for  many  years  been  the  speciality  of 
certain  firms,  and  their  rotary  multi-colour  printing 
machines  for  carton  printing  and  making  have  been 
installed  in  the  works  of  a  large  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  proprietary  articles  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Chambon  machines  are  made  in  standard  sizes 
and  equipped  for  printing  in  any  number  of  colours, 
with  bronzing  also  when  desired.  In  the  case  of 
labels  and  wrappers,  the  work  is  printed,  cut  to  size, 
and  completely  finished  in  all  respects  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  In  a  similar  manner,  cartons  and  other  con¬ 
tainers  are  creased  as  well  as  printed,  punched  out  to 
shape  and  delivered  in  the  flat.  Thus,  produced  from 
the  plain  reel  in  one  operation,  the  output  of  these 
machines  is  completely  finished  and  ready  for  feeding 
on  to  the  labelling,  wrapping,  or  packeting  machines. 

The  quality  of  the  printed  work  is  controlled  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and,  in  order  to  meet  different  require¬ 
ments.  printing  appliances  are  provided  for  either 
letterpress  or  dry  offset  printing  and,  when  required, 
any  combination  of  the  two  methods. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  Chambon 
machine  equipped  for  automatically  producing  com¬ 
pletely  finished  cartons. 

The  “  Xeverstop  carton  filling  and  sealing 
machine  is  now  being  produced  in  this  country  by  a 
well-known  British  firm  of  engineers.  It  is  a  hand- 


fed  machine,  the  operator  placing  the  empty  cartons 
on  a  conveyor,  when  they  are  successively  filled, 
sealed,  and  ejected.  The  output  may  reach  up  to  90 
cartons  per  minute,  depending  on  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  and  filling  may  be  either  by  volume  or 
weight,  as  desired,  and  according  to  the  substance 
being  packed.  The  cartons  are  filled  while  in  motion, 
but  the  speed  is  uniform  and  smooth.  The  machine, 
it  is  claimed,  lends  itself  very  easily  to  filling  control 
by  weighing  machine. 

Wrapper  and  Label  Printing. 

Xo  single  factor  is  more  apt  to  “  date  ”  a  package 
than  the  label  or  wrapper.  The  rococo  and  overfilled 
label  common  in  early  pre-war  years  is  still  some¬ 
times  met  with,  though  it  is  now  almost  conspicuous 
by  its  rarity.  The  modern  label,  often  in  two  or  more 
colours,  which  is  clean  and  definite  in  design,  spar¬ 
ingly  worded,  and  “  energetic  ”  without  being 
elaborate,  provides  a  refreshing  contrast.  The  type 
of  press  which  has  made  this  type  of  wrapper  or  label 
an  economic  possibility  for  large  users  is  illustrated 
by  the  Victory  Kidder  press  shown  overleaf.  It  is 
a  rotary  machine,  printing  in  three  colours,  delivering 
the  wrappers  ready  cut  to  size,  and  in  batches  of  any 
desired  number.  The  particular  machine  illustrated 
is  used  to  print  three-colour  soap  wrappers,  and  has 
an  output  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  per  day. 

Label  Fixing. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  hand-fed 
*■  World”  labeller  shows  one  of  a  range  of  similar 
machines  which,  while  still  incorporating  the  essential 
features  of  the  original  design,  have  been  the  subject 
of  continuous,  progressive  improvement.  The  range 
of  work  handled  by  machines  of  the  type  illustrated  is 
not  confined  to  the  simpler  kind  of  labelling  on  round 
bottles.  Bottles,  jars,  tins,  cartons,  irregular  articles, 
or  soft  packages  can  be  labelled  with  all-round  labels 
or  bands,  panel  labels,  neck  and  shoulder  labels,  or 
with  two  to  three  labels  simultaneously.  In  the  case  of 
machine  labelling,  gumming  is  ordinarily  done  on  the 
label  side  edges  only,  but  on  flat,  uneven,  or  concave 
surfaces  it  is  desirable  that  the  label  should  be 
gummed  all  over,  as  better  adhesion  is  thus  secured, 
and  a  special  centre-gumming  model  of  the  World 
labeller  is  produced  to  meet  these  circumstances. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  electric  drive  can  be  accommodated  very  con¬ 
veniently  on  the  machine,  and  when  this  form  of 
drive  is  used  the  labeller  becomes  quite  self-contained 
and  is  readily  movable  from  place  to  place.  The 
gumming  system — naturally  a  highly  important  part 
of  any  labelling  machine — is  claimed  in  this  case  to 
approach  very  closely  to  the  ideal.  The  single  gum 
box,  which  is  instantly  removable,  is  mounted  clear 
of  the  labelling  mechanism,  and  the  label  pickers  are 
kept  uniformly  gummed  by  a  transfer  roller,  while 
the  gum  distribution  is  effectively  controlled  by  a 
single  regulator.  All  parts,  barring  the  special  label¬ 
ling  parts,  are  numbered,  interchangeable,  and 
standardised,  so  as  to  facilitate  replacement  and  re¬ 
pair,  while  the  open  construction  of  the  machine 
facilitates  operation  and  maintenance.  The  output  of 
the  machine  described  reaches  a  maximum  of  48 
bottles  or  packages  a  minute  on  appropriate  work, 
and  for  less  elaborate  requirements  a  junior  version 
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The  Douglas  Vacuum  Seamer. 


“  Utilicon  ”  Seamless  Bottle  Container. 
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of  the  niacliine  is  supi^lied  which  can  fix  sinj^le  labels 
at  the  rate  of  over  44  a  minute,  and  this  machine  is 
also  available  as  part  of  a  labelling,  cleaning,  drying, 
and  dating  combination.  Higher  outputs  are  met  by 
the  World  automatic  rotary  lal)ellers,  which  have  out¬ 
puts  ranging  up  to  i  to  bottles  per  minute. 


A  Vacuum  Seamer. 

As  visitors  to  the  Manchester  exhibition  last 
XovemI)er  saw,  a  particularly  interesting  new  machine 
in  the  form  of  a  vacuum  seaming  macliine  has  1)een 
introduced  by  Messrs.  C.  and  E.  Douglas  and  Co.. 
Ltd.  Its  use  lies  in  a  section  of  packaging  rather 
apart  from  what  has  been  discussed  above.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  intended  for  seaming  metal  cans 
under  vacuum,  the  goods  normally  packed  in  this 
manner  including  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish  and  meat 
pastes,  as  well  as  dry  sweets  and  fruits,  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  other  powders,  which  are  intended  for  export  or 
otherwise  likely  to  be  affected  by  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  In  these  cases,  vacuum  packing  presents 
definite  advantages,  and  the  introduction  of  this 
new  British  machine,  which  is  comparatively  compact 
and  light,  and  economical  in  its  vacuum  demands, 
marks  an  interesting  advance  and  sliould  pave  the 
way  for  a  considerable  extension  in  the  application  of 
tlie  process.  An  illustration  of  the  Douglas  vacuum 
seamer  is  given  herewith,  and  the  al)sence  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  vacuum  reservoir  will  be  noticed.  The 
sealing  chaml)er  is  closed  by  a  rapid-action  sliding 
shutter,  and  the  volume  to  be  evacuated  is  little  more 
than  that  of  the  can  itself.  It  is  this  feature  which 
represents  one  of  the  principal  improvements  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  machine,  which  is  also  con.structed  so 
as  to  require  tlie  minimum  adjustment  wlien  “  setting 
up  ”  for  another  size  of  can.  The  range  of  container 
which  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  machine  includes  all 
standard  round  cans  from  5  l)y  5  inch  to  2  by 
3J  inch,  as  well  as  other  shapes  which  do  not  exceed 
6  inches  over  the  corners. 


Paper  and  Fibre-board  Containers. 

“  (.'rates  and  packing-cases  are  charged  for,  but  an 
allowance  is  made  if  they  are  returned  in  good  con¬ 
dition."  Once  a  familiar  phrase  to  be  met  with  on 
almost  every  invoice,  this  sentence  is  now  rapidly 
disappearing — due  to  the  perfection  of  the  paper- 
board  container.  Last  year,  for  example,  over 
70, 000, (XX)  tins  of  huiglish  canned  produce  were 
packed  in  “  Fiberite  "  cases,  besides  equally  large 
(luantities  of  bottled  goods,  confectionery  and 
chocolates,  cereal  foods,  syrups,  and  a  host  of  other 
articles  previously  transported  in  wooden  cases.  The 
durability  of  h'iberite  cases  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  consignment  of  them  containing  glass-packed 
foodstuffs  travelled  2^,000  miles  to  Australia  and 
b.ick.  being  handled  about  a  dozen  times  iu  all,  with 
no  damage  either  to  the  cases  or  their  contents. 

I  fight  weight,  sometimes  saving  as  much  as  20  per 
cent,  in  transport  costs,  collapsibility  (.saving  storage 
space),  ease  of  sealing,  economy,  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  resilience  and  strength,  are  other  advantages 
which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  Fiberite  cases. 

Open-ended  trays  are  in  wide  use  for  the  transport 
of  bottled  goods,  preserves,  and  medicines.  Fburite 


Corrugated  (.'ontainers,  Ltd.,  the  makers  of  the  tray 
referred  to,  inform  us  that  the  Railway  Clearing 
House  is  now  willing  to  give  a  special  certificate  for 
such  trays,  after  inspection,  which  enables  them  to 
be  accepted  by  any  railway  in  this  country. 

Corrugated  fibre-board  containers  such  as  made  by 
'fhompson  and  Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  have 
been  long  and  favourably  known  to  food  packers,  so 
the  results  of  tests  carried  out  on  one  of  these  cases 
by  an  independent  body  will  be  of  interest.  The 
various  types  of  packing  were  placed  under  test  in  a 
revolving  drum.  On  the  inside  of  the  drum  a  series 
of  baffles  was  arranged  so  that  as  the  drum  revolved 
each  package  fell  on  its  various  parts  in  succession. 
The  number  of  drops  a  container  withstood  before 
failure,  coupled  with  the  condition  of  the  contents, 
indicated  the  measure  of  serviceability. 

The  comparative  tests  for  a  wooden  case  of  the 
standard  generally  used  by  British  canners  for  pack¬ 
ing  24  No.  2  cans,  as  against  a  corrugated  fibre- 
board  case  of  similar  capacity,  may  be  taken  as  an 
instance  of  the  general  results  obtained. 

Although  the  wooden  cases  weighed  approximately 
3  lbs.  each  more  than  the  corrugated  cases,  the 
highest  number  of  falls  any  one  survived  was  10  and 
the  average  only  7.  Those  who  doubt  the  stability 
of  the  corrugated  fibre-board  case  will  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  not  one  withstood  less  than  68  falls  and 
the  average  life  was  77. 

The  damage  to  the  contents  was  in  each  instance 
about  equal,  so  that,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for 
the  more  prolonged  tests  sustained  by  the  corrugated 
fibre-board  case,  the  protective  (jualities  of  the  two 
types  would  be  in  a  similar  ratio,  which  is  to  say 
the  corrugated  case  gives  eleven  times  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  standard  wooden  case. 

In  actual  practice  the  difference  would  probably  be 
much  greater,  because  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  risk  of  injury  from  splinters 
and  projecting  nails,  men  handling  wooden  cases 
treat  them  much  more  roughly  than  corrugated  fibre- 
board  cases. 

Particularly  valuable  to  manufacturers  of  costly 
spirits,  essences,  cordials  or  wines,  are  the  Utilicon 
moulded  containers  illustrated  herewith.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  their  use  breakages  are  eliminated  and  trans¬ 
port  costs  reduced.  For  export  goods,  the  use  of 
these  containers  enables  other  packing  material  to  be 
dispensed  with,  so  that  the  size  of  a  packing  case  to 
hold  any  given  quantity  is  materially  reduced,  afford¬ 
ing  a  considerable  saving  when  freight  charges  are 
based  on  space  occupied. 

Door  to  Door  Railway  Transport. 

(Jne  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  rail  transport 
was  the  frequent  handling  of  goods,  first  into  lorry 
or  dray  to  the  station,  next  into  the  van  or  truck  at 
the  station,  and  finally  into  another  lorry  for  trans¬ 
port  to  the  customer’s  premises  when  the  rail  journey 
had  been  completed.  'I'liis  was  a  drawback  whicli 
applied  with  special  force  to  foodstuffs,  packed  as 
they  often  are  in  fragile  containers,  but  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  has  proved  to  be  quite  simple.  The 
railway  companies  now  have  availabe  at  many  depots 
large  "  containers  ’’  which  are  really  equivalent  to 
demountable  van  bodies.  The  goods  arc  loaded  into 
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Welatex  ”  Cellulose  Wadding. 


An  L.  M.S.  Demountable  Container. 


Packaging  Accessories. 

On  pat^e  24  of  our  last  issue,  mention  was  made  of 
**  Welatex,”  the  absorbent  cellulose  packing;.  An 
illustration  is  now  },Mven  of  this  material,  the  use  of 
wbicb  is  rapidly  extending,  due  to  its  bitjb  degree 
of  resilience,  softness,  absorbency,  and  general 
suitability  for  packing  purposes. 

The  paper  and  paper-board  containers  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  article  lend  themselves  exceptionally 
well  to  sealing  by  means  of  a  gummed-paper  tape. 
Made  in  various  widths,  colours,  and  strengths,  the 
advantages  of  their  use  are  claimed  to  be  speed, 
security,  and  attractiveness,  while  instructions  or 
advertisements  can  readily  be  printed  on  the  tape. 
Special  but  quite  inexpensive  and  compact  machines 
are  now  available  for  moistening  and  cutting  the 
tapes  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  packing  room. 
In  other  cases,  when  it  is  not  desired  to  use  tape, 
or  where,  as  in  the  fixing  of  ordinary  labels,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  so.  a  non-corrosive,  pleasant 
smelling  paste,  such  as  Grip-fix.  is  a  very  suitable 
adhesive.  Although  the  large  28-lb.  tins  of  the  paste 
are  the  ones  in  wbicb  large  users  are  most  interested, 
the  new  small  automatic  feed  “Grip-fix”  container 
is  worthy  of  note  as  being  specially  economical  for 
small-scale  use  or  in  the  packaging  of  samples,  etc. 


them  direct  at  the  factory  or  main  warehouse,  the 
container  is  locked  and  dr.iwn  by  motor  or  dray  to 
the  station,  where  it  is  lifted  by  a  crane  on  to  a 
suitable  truck  and  conveyed  to  its  destination,  where 
the  container  is  again  removed  and  completes  its 
journey  by  road.  Thus,  a  load  of  goods  may  leave 
a  factory  in  the  North  of  England  and  be  delivered 
to  a  customer,  .say,  in  Devon,  or  even  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  without  once  leaving  the  protection  of  their 
container. 

The  containers  are  used  for  the  transport  of  a  large 
variety  of  products,  those  of  interest  to  food  manu¬ 
factures  being  biscuits,  confectionery  in  bottles. 


The  Victory  Kidder  Label  Printer. 

etc.,  and  in  cartons,  cheese,  sugar  in  retail  paper 
packets,  and  provisions. 

'I'liey  are  also  eminently  suitable  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  machinery  of  the  types  commonly  used  in 
the  confectionery,  bakery,  etc.,  trades.  'I'be  railway 
companies  accept  machinery  unpacked  in  containers 
at  company’s  risk,  and  manufacturers  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  facility  to  a  very  great  extent.  As 
an  e.xample  of  the  .safety  of  the  new  method,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  large  firm  of  glas.sware 
makers  recently  sent  96  tons  of  their  products  over 
att  aggregate  distance  of  1.500  miles  without  a 
breakage. 
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Fig.  1. — Slat  Apron  Conveyor  in  Foreground;  Gravity  Roller  Conveyor 
in  Background. 


Conveyors  in  the  Food  Factory 

Bv  J.  W.  I.KECH 

The  foUuzi'in^  article  rcviczcs  the  main  types  of  conveyors  used  in  the  food  factory. 
Conveyors  have  heeome  an  essential  part  of  equipment  under  modern  conditions  of 
production,  enabling  the  materials  to  be  kept  continuously  on  the  move  and  minimising  the 
space  required  for  storage.  They  link  up  in  the  most  economical  manner  the  various 
production  units  and  maintain  them  at  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency.  Furthermore,  in  the 
case  of  food  manufacture  they  reduce  the  amount  of  manual  handling  to  a  minimum,  and 
thus  enable  a  high  standard  of  hygienie  conditions  to  be  attained. 


MECH.\XIC.\L  HANDLING  equipment  in  general  ing  to  perform.  In  bakeries  there  are  the  travelling 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  handling  equip-  proofers,  ovens,  and  coolers.  Automatic  sorting, 
ment  which  serves  to  bring  the  materials  to  and  from  grading,  filling,  washing,  and  drying  machines  are 
the  production  machines,  and  the  production  equip-  used  in  the  canning  and  bottling  industrie.s — to  meii- 
ment  which  performs  the  various  operations.  tion  only  a  few  examples  of  processing  machines. 

'Fhe  former  has  to  be  capable  of 
handling  either  the  raw  material  or 
the  finished  product,  which  in  most 
cases  is  in  the  form  of  bulk  packages 
such  as  cases,  cartons,  barrels,  and 
sacks.  Conveyors  of  this  type  have 
also  to  be  designed  to  move  the  half- 
finished  products  to  and  from  the 
machines.  This  means  that  they  have 
to  be  able  to  convey  a  very  varied 
assortment  of  materials,  such  as  flour 
and  dough  for  breadmaking,  also 
sugar,  milk,  cream,  nuts  and  fruit  or 
meat  and  fish,  used  in  confectionery 
and  canning.  Then  also,  in  addition 
to  the  actual  foods,  there  are  the 
trays,  bottles,  cartons,  cans,  and  tins 
to  be  carried  before  and  after  filling 
until  the  actual  final  sealing  takes 
place. 

Conveyors  of  the  second  class,  used 
in  the  production  machines  them¬ 
selves.  while  designed  to  carry  the 
raw  or  half-finished  products,  have 
also  to  be  specially  arranged  to  suit 

the  particular  process  they  are  help-  Fig.  2.— Belt  Conveyor. 
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As  regards  the  actual  conveyors  themselves,  these 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups — viz.,  (i)  gravity 
roller,  (2)  belt,  and  (3)  chain,  each  of  which  must  be 
dealt  with  separately. 

Gravity  Roller  Conveyors. 

These  consist  of  aprons  of  comparatively  small 
diameter  steel  rollers,  running  on  ball-bearings  and 
moiHited  at  either  end  on  spigot  pins  which  are  bolted 
to  angle-iron  frames.  These  frames  are  usually  sold 
in  standard  lengths  or  sections  and  are  easily  erected. 
.\s  the  name  of  the  conveyor  implies,  the  motion  of 
the  product  relies  on  the  angle  at  which  the  apron  is 
set.  This  type  of  conveyor  is  used  for  package 
handling  such  as  in  receiving  stations  and  packing 
warehouses;  they  are  also  sometimes  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  conjunction  with  positively  driven  belt  or 
chain  conveyors  (Fig.  i). 


Belt  Conveyors. 

'I'hese,  again,  are  of  comparatively  simple  construc¬ 
tion.  consisting  of  a  large  wood  or  metal  driving 
drum  and  a  similar  but  smaller  drum  at  the  opposite 
end;  an  endless  belt  passes  over  these  drums  and  is 
supported  at  intervals  by  rollers  which  are  slightly 
wider  than  the  belt  (see  Fig.  2).  These  intermediate 
rollers  are  sometimes  inclined  upwards  at  either  end 
so  as  to  allow  the  belt  to  form  a  trough.  The  driving 
drums  and  intermediate  rollers  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  lined  up  so  as  to  avoid  the  belt  creeping  towards 
one  side.  The  belts  themselves  are  made  from 
leather,  fabric,  rubber,  fabric  and  rubber  combined. 


and  Monel  metal.  Wire  mesh  belts  are  also  used,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  drive  these  are 
usually  fixed  to  chains  at  either  side. 

Belt  conveyors  are  used  chiefly  for  light  package 
handling  and  grain  conveyors,  while  the  Monel  metal 
belts  are  used  for  handling  confectionery,  as  they  are 
easily  kept  clean,  the  wire  belts  being  used  on  wash¬ 
ing  machines. 

Chain  Conveyors. 

There  are  many  types  of  conveyors  which  rely  for 
their  motive  power  on  endless  chains,  and  it  is  these 
which  are  of  most  interest,  as  they  have  replaced  both 
gravity  roller  and  belt  conveyors  to  a  large  extent, 
especially  in  automatic  production  plants,  where  syn¬ 
chronisation  is  essential.  Here,  again,  the  steel  type 
of  chain  is  tending  to  replace  the  older  designs  of 
malleable  chains  because  of  their  increased  accuracy 
of  pitch,  comparative  lightness  of  weight,  and  fric¬ 
tionless  running.  The  bearing  parts  are  case- 
hardened,  and  the  gearing  rollers,  which  are  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  side  links,  ensure  smooth  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  wheels  and  also  enable  the  chains 
to  run  smoothly  on  supporting  or  guide  rails  in  the 
form  of  angle  irons  or  channel  sections. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  chains  in  conveyor  applica¬ 
tions,  because  they  are  easily  adaptable;  attachments 
of  all  descriptions  can  be  welded,  bolted,  or  riveted 
to  the  side  links,  or  cast  as  part  of  the  link. 

Most  chain  conveyors  and  elevators  used  in  food 
manufacture  are  of  the  double  strand  endless  chain 
type,  consisting  basically  of  two  endless  roller  con¬ 
veyor  chains  and  two  or  more  pairs  of  wheels.  The 


KiG.  -Special  Slat  (ionveyor  for  Bottle-Dryinji  Plant. 


Fig.  4. —  Finiler  Tray  Elevator. 
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Fig.  5.— Bar  Apron  Conveyor,  conveying  Biscuit  Tins  through  a 
Drying  Oven. 

chains  are  fitted  with  an.tjle  bracket  or  other  suitable 


attachments,  accordnij^  to  the  requirements  of  the 
conveyor.  'I'hey  are  run  in  pairs  and  are  supported 
between  the  wheels  on  an  angle  iron  or  channel 
section  guide  rail  framework. 

One  or  more  pairs  of  wheels  are  driven  and  syn¬ 
chronised;  these  should  he  at  the  delivery  end.  The 
shafts,  on  which  one  or  more  pairs  of  trailing  wheels 
are  mounted,  should  he  fitted  with  a  suitable  adjust¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  chains  in  correct  tension. 

The  most  commonly  known  type  of  conveyor  using 
this  arrangement  is  the  .1  f'ron  Coin'cyor.  The  apron 
itself  may  he  of  wood  or  metal  slats  bolted  to  attach¬ 
ments  on  the  chains  (see  Figs.  1  and  3).  or  may  he  in 
the  form  of  bars  bolted  through  the  chain  at  regidar 
close  intervals  (Fig.  5).  Also,  as  previously  pointed 
out,  a  wire  belt  may  he  used,  and  in  this  case  bars 
are  bolted  between  the  chains  at  intervals  to  support 
the  wire  mesh. 

The  Slat  A  f'ron  type  is  usually  used  for  package 
handling,  hut  with  special  slats  or  fixed  carriers  it 
can  also  he  used  in  processing  machines.  I'he  Bar 
and  H  ire  Aprons  are  nsed  in  machines  such  as  sort¬ 
ing,  grading,  tilling,  washing,  and  drying  machines, 
also  sometimes  in  bakery  ovens. 

Tn  the  canning  and  bottling  indus¬ 
tries.  where  the  machines  have  to 
handle  tins  and  bottles,  instead  of  using 
two  chains  running  as  a  pair,  narrow 
slat  conveyors  are  used  with  a  single 
endless  chain,  having  attachments  both 
sides,  fitted  directly  under  the  centre  of 
the  slats. 

.Apron  conveyors  are  sometimes  used 
as  inclined  clc7'ators,  hut  the  incline 
must  not  he  too  steep;  extra  ribs  on  top 
of  the  apron  will  help  if  a  greater  in¬ 
cline  is  recpiired.  and  in  this  form  they 
may  he  used  for  stacking  sacks  and 
cases  (Figs,  i  and  7). 

.Another  design  of  double  strand  in¬ 
clined  elevator  is  the  spaced  or  Pusher 
Bar  type,  d'his  is  like  the  bar  conveyor 
mentioned  above,  hnt  the  bars  are  at 


greater  intervals  to  allow  the  packages 
conveyed  to  he  placed  between  them. 
The  packages  tliemselves  rest  on  a 
smooth  metal  or  a  gravity  roller  bed. 
and  the  bars  ti.xed  to  the  chains  push 
them  along.  .A  further  design  of  in¬ 
clined  elevator  using  two  strands  of 
endless  chains  is  tlie  Arm  lilevator 
t\pe.  In  this  case  arms  are  fixed  to  the 
two  chains  at  corresponding  intervals; 
the  front  arm  carries  the  package  up 
the  slope  and  the  rear  arm  acts  as  a 
support  to  the  front  ann. 

With  regard  to  vertical  elevators 
using  two  or  more  strands  of  chain,  the 
most  useful  type  for  package  handling 
is  the  Finder  Tray  type,  as  it  auto¬ 
matically  picks  up  and  delivers  the  case 
or  sack  which  is  placed  on  the  feed  plat¬ 
form  (see  Fig.  4). 

A  further  type  of  elevator  which  is 
used  for  handling  trays  is  one  arranged  with  four 
strands  of  endless  chain  running  in  pairs.  This  type 
of  elevator  can  also  he  arranged  with  a  very  smooth 
automatic  feed  and  delivery. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  conveyors  may,  in  most 
cases,  he  used  either  for  the  general  handling  of 
packages  or  in  production  machines.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever.  another  design  of  double  strand  conveyor  which 
is  extensively  used  in  production  machines,  and  this 
is  the  S'teing  Tray  or  Carrier  type  (F'ig.  6). 

'J'he  two  endless  chains  run  on  guide  rails  in  pairs, 
as  before,  hut  swing  trays  or  carriers  are  mounted 
on  .spigot  pins  bolted  to  the  chains.  'I'hese  are  free 
to  swing,  and  so  remain  hanging  down  whether  the 
chains  are  travelling  vertically  or  horizontally;  due 
to  this  they  are  often  used  in  “  layer  conveyors,” 
where  the  strands  of  chain  pass  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  from  end  to  end  of  the  machines,  one  layer 
nnder  another. 

'I'he  swing  tray  layer  conveyors  are  used  largely 
in  bakeries,  as  they  are  compact  and  have  a  large 
output,  travelling  proofers,  ovens,  and  coolers  being 
made  on  these  lines. 

rile  chain  and  wire  apron  conveyors  are  also 


Fig.  6.—  Swing  Carrier  Conveyor  for  Bread  Cooler. 
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Fig.  7.  Elevator  for  Handling  Sacks. 


used  as  layer  conveyors  in  drivinj^  ovens  handlin}^ 
lints  and  raisins  and  other  products  of  a  similar 
nature. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other  types  of  chain 
conveyors  which  might  be  n.sed  with  equal  success 
in  food  manufacturing,  hut  it  is  not  possible  to  deal 
with  them  all  in  this  article:  those  mentioned  are  the 
most  commonly  used  and  most  easily  adapted  to 
factories,  whether  old  or  new. 

There  are  many  technical  points  in  the  construction 
of  conveyors  which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  useful  life  of  any 
positively  driven  conveyor  depends  on  the  quality  and 
design  of  the  moving  parts,  and  also  on  the  correct 
design  of  the  structure  and  wheels  or  pulleys  on 
whicli  the  chains  or  belts  have  to  run.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  always  advisable  to  get  expert  advice  on  the 
applications  under  consideration.  This  expert  advice, 
coupled  with  inside  knowledge  of  the  production  of 
any  particular  commodity,  will  often  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  same  system  of  conveyors  being 
wholly  or  only  partially  successful  as  regards  cutting 
down  handling  costs  and  increasing  the  output  of  a 
factory. 

ft  is  thus  clear  that  conveyors  have  become  an 
essential  part  of  equipment  under  modern  conditions 
of  production. 

Tinally.  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  M.  Renold, 
Ltd.,  for  their  courtesy  in  supplying  the  illustrations 
used  in  this  article. 


Canadian  Oils 

About  70  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  vegetable  oils 
consumed  in  Canadian  industry  is  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  Linseed  oil  is  the  only 
vegetable  oil  made  in  Canada  from  domestic  raw 
material.  The  only  other  vegetable  oil  of  primary 
importance  produced  in  the  country  is  cotton-seed 
oil.  but  this  is  derived  from  imported  seed.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  some  of  the  oils 
at  present  imported — cotton-seed,  peanut,  coconut, 
chinawood,  olive,  and  soya  bean — could  not  be 
manufactured  in  Canada.  British  manufacturers 
might  turn  their  attention  to  this  possibility. 


Ice  Flakes 

IcK  is  now  being  produced  commercially  in  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  slightly  curved  flakes. 
Because  of  the  large  surface  per  unit  of  weight  and 
volume,  heat  abstraction  is  rapid.  The  slight  cur¬ 
vature  makes  it  possible  to  store  and  handle  large 
quantities  with  little  tendency  to  freeze  or  collect 
into  a  single  mass.  and.  if  the  temperature  is  properly 
maintained,  the  flakes  can  be  kept  free-flowing 
indefinitely. 

Although  of  relatively  recent  development,  use  of 
the  flakes  has  already  proved  practical  in  restaurants, 
fish  shops,  dairies,  homes,  hospitals,  and  other  places. 

The  flakes  are  manufactured  by  peeling  a  thin  film 
of  ice  from  a  cylinder  rotating  in  water.  Heat  is 
absorbed  through  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  by  a 
refrigerant  circulating  within,  and  the  peeling  is 
accomplished  by  Hexing  the  cylinder  at  a  point  where 
the  film  has  been  built  up  to  a  suitable  thickness. 
Xot  only  water,  but  brine,  fruit  juices,  and  many 
chemicals  can  be  similarly  turned  into  flakes  on 
equipment  of  the  same  type. 


Food  Analysis 

The  third  (1930)  edition  of  an  extremely  useful  work 
on  the  analysis  of  foodstuffs,  colouring  matters  in 
foods,  drugs,  fertilisers,  insecticides,  baking  chemi¬ 
cals,  beers,  wines,  spirits,  spices,  etc.,  has  been 
recently  issued.  This  is  the  Official  and  Tentative 
Methods  of  Analysis  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  (U.S.A.),  compiled  by  \V.  \V. 
Skinner  and  an  editorial  committee.  The  book  is  a 
model  of  concise  statement  and  clear,  accurate 
directions  of  procedure.  All  the  methods  cited  are 
accredited  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (U.S.A.) 
in  law  enforcement  work,  and  are  also  accepted  by 
the  States  in  regulatory  activities.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1920.  The  present  edition  has  been  re¬ 
vised  to  include  the  additions,  deletions,  and  other 
changes  made  since  1925.  New  material  and  tables 
amounting  to  more  than  too  pages  have  been  added. 
Undoubtedly  this  work  is  of  very  great  value  to  the 
food  chemist,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world 
he  may  be  located. 
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The  Preparation  of  Emulsions 


AT  A  nieetinj^  of  the  Chemical  Enpneerin^  Ciroup  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  held  on  January  15, 
Dr.  \V.  Clayton  presented  a  paper  on  the  preparation 
of  emulsions.  A  stable  emulsion  is  defined  as  a 
system  containing  two  immiscible  liquid  phases,  one 
of  which  is  so  intimately  dispersed  as  globules  in  the 
other  that  the  proportion  of  each  in  any  bulk  of  the 
mixture  is  not  appreciably  altered  by  time.  The 
liquid,  subdivided  as  globules,  is  termed  the  disperse 
phase,  the  other  liquid  being  the  continuous  phase. 
Dilution  of  the  emulsion  is  only  possible  with  the 
continuous  medium. 

There  are  two  types  of  emulsions,  the  oil-in-water 
type  and  the  water-in-oil  type. 

To  prepare  a  stable  concentrated  emulsion  it  is 
essential  to  have  present  an  emulsifying  agent.  This 
permits  easy  dispersion  by  reducing  interfacial 
tension,  and  inhibits  coalescence  of  the  dispersed 
glol)ules  by  forming  an  adsorbed  and  highly  viscous 
film  coating  these  globules,  thus  promoting  stability. 
Different  substances  possess  widely  differing  capaci¬ 
ties  for  promoting  the  emulsification  of  two  given 
li<iuids  under  standard  conditions.  They  may  be 
insoluble  finely  divided  solids  or  true  solutions,  and 
they  fall  into  two  classes:  (1)  those  promoting  the 
oil-in-water  type,  and  (2)  those  promoting  the  water- 
in-oil  type,  b'xamples  of  the  first  type  are  gelatin, 
albumin,  lecithin,  agar,  gum  acacia,  gum  tragacanth. 
Irish  moss,  and  sodium  and  potassium  soaps,  silica, 
colloidal  clay,  kieselguhr,  and  freshly  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate,  calcium  arsenate,  and  basic 
cadmium  sulphate.  Emulsions  of  water-in-oil  are 
stabilised  by  gum  dammar,  cholesterol,  calcium, 
magnesium,  nickel,  and  zinc  soap,  crude  rubber, 
resin,  lanolin,  carbon,  soot,  asphalt,  and  mercuric 
iodide. 

( )nly  in  a  few  instances  do  emulsions  contain  a 
single  emulsifying  agent.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  gum 
acacia  and  gum  tragacanth  has  proved  more  efficient 
than  either  gum  alone. 

Ivmulsions  of  (/)  per  cent,  of  oil-in-water,  so 
viscous  that  they  could  be  cut  into  cubes,  and 
emulsions  of  90  per  cent,  of  water  in  benzene,  have 
been  prepared,  using  1  per  cent,  magnesium  oleate 
as  an  emulsifying  agent,  .\yres  has  patented  the  use 
of  coconut  oil  stearin  as  an  oil-soluble  colloid  capable 
of  promoting  the  dispersion  of  water-in-oil. 

by  the  addition  of  appropriate  reagents,  a  given 
oil-in-water  emulsion  may  be  inverted  to  a  water-in¬ 
oil  emulsion,  and  7'icc<’crsa. 

.\s  regards  the  actual  preparation  of  emulsions, 
the  general  principle  involved  is  agitation  of  the  two 
!i(iuids  in  vessels  which  are  usually  jacketed  to  per¬ 
mit  of  temperature  regulation.  There  is  needed  a 


thorough  investigation  of  the  effects  of  different 
methods  of  agitation  and  the  degree  of  any  one  kind. 
Choosing  conditions,  one  can  both  make  and  break 
emulsions  by  agitation.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  for  any  emulsifying  apparatus  or  machine  there 
exists  an  optimum  speed  or  degree  of  agitation  or 
mixing  and  an  optimum  time  of  running,  whereby 
the  most  stable  emulsion  can  be  attained  for  a  given 
system.  Experiments  indicate  that  an  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure  of  power  in  making  emulsions  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  that  intermittent  shaking  is  much  more 
effective  than  the  usual  continuous  shaking.  Other 
points  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  shaking 
method  are  that  rise  in  temperature  tends,  in  general, 
to  make  emulsification  easier,  and  that  it  is  best  to 
run  slowly  the  disperse  phase  into  the  continuous 
phase  during  agitation.  Clayton’s  view  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  continuous  phase  should  be  employed 
from  the  commencement. 

It  is  usual  now  to  use  colloid  mills  and  homo- 
genisers  in  order  to  obtain  extremely  fine  dispersions. 
Particularly  in  dairy  technology  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  salad  cream,  the  homogeniser  is  the  favourite 
machine  for  fine  dispersion  of  an  already  prepared 
emulsion.  In  this  connection  a  common  phenomenon 
is  the  clustering  of  globules,  leading  to  creaming 
and  a  great  increase  in  viscosity,  but  these  are  con¬ 
nected  by  carrying  out  a  two-stage  homogenisation. 

Clayton  considers  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
construct  an  homogeniser  which  would  operate  on 
the  principle  of  the  injection  of  the  disperse  phase 
into  the  continuous  phase,  the  injection-atomisation 
being  of  such  a  character  that  an  homogenised 
emulsion  would  be  immediately  obtained,  and  one 
not  requiring  cluster  destruction.  Dr.  Sumner  has 
developed  a  method  of  emulsification  in  which  emul¬ 
sions  are  formed  by  condensation  of  the  vapour  of 
the  disperse  phase  in  the  continuous  phase.  Benzene 
is  boiled  by  an  electrical  beater  and  the  vapour  passes 
through  a  fine  jet  into  the  aqueous  medium. 

\Vk  have  received  from  Messrs.  H.  Sloog.  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Street.  London.  W.  i.  a  catalogue  describing 
their  enamelled  process  plant  and  equipment  for  the 
food  industries.  I'he  types  of  plant  produced  include 
reaction  kettles  up  to  530  gallons  capacity  for  oil  or 
steam  beating,  enamelled  pipe  lines  and  bends, 
evaporating  pans  and  jacketed  tilting,  mixing,  and 
agitating  vessels.  Due  to  their  enamel  lining,  this 
equipment  is  specially  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
jams,  sauces,  tomato  ketchups,  etc.,  and  similar  food¬ 
stuffs  liable  to  tainting  when  prepared  in  ordinary 
equipment.  .A  small  specimen  bowl  to  demonstrate 
the  quality  of  the  lining  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
readers  on  application. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Piping  Jelly 


liy  JOHN 

Preparation  of  Fruit  Pur6e. 

In'  order  to  make  a  good  piping  jelly  it  is  first  neces- 
>ary  to  prepare  a  good  fruit  puree.  Place  40  lbs.  of 
fruit  (or  pulp  containing  that  amount  of  fruit)  in  a 
clean  pan  with  40  Ihs.  of  water.  Simmer  for  about 
30  minutes  and  then  pass  through  a  fine  hair  sieve. 
(The  tihrous  material  retained  in  the  sieve  may  he 
used  in  the  preparation  of  cheap  jams.)  Replace  the 
juice  in  the  pan  and  add  30  Ihs.  white  sugar.  Bring 
to  boiling-point  and  pass  again  through  the  sieve. 
Return  the  juice  once  more  to  the  pan  and  gently  boil 
until  a  temperature  of  240°  F.  is  reached,  taking  care 
that  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  into  a  hand-pan. 
allow  to  cool,  and  fill  into  stone  jars. 

i'ruit  purees  may  he  made  from  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  apricots,  greengages,  red  plums,  green 
])lums,  damsons,  etc.  'I'he  fruit  should  he  fresli  and 
in  good  condition.  Puree  prepared  from  pulp  is 
never  so  good  as  that  from  fresh  fruit. 

Piping  Jelly  from  Fruit  Pur6e  and  Agar-Agar. 

Place  6]  ozs.  of  agar-agar  in  2h  gals,  of  cold  water 
:;ind  allow  to  .stand  12  to  14  hours.  Then  simmer  for 
2  to  3  minutes  in  a  copper  pan. 

In  another  pan  have  ready  a  syrup  prepared  as 
follows:  Bring  to  boiling-point,  stirring  meanwhile, 
a  mixture  of  40  Ihs.  white  sugar,  3  gals,  water,  and 
\  oz.  cream  of  tartar.  Shut  off  the  steam,  skim  the 
solution,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  fine  hair  sieve. 
Replace  in  the  pan  and  boil  up  to  225°  F'. 

.Shut  off  the  steam  and  add.  stirring  all  the  time, 
the  agar-agar  solution.  Now  turn  on  the  steam  again 
and  gently  raise  the  temperature  to  230°  F. 

.^hut  off  the  steam  and  add  2S  Ihs.  of  fruit  puree 
and  oz.  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of  hot 
water,  stirring  well  during  the  addition.  Pass  the 
mixture  through  a  fine  hair  sieve  and  allow  to  cool 
before  making  the  addition  of  colour  and  flavour 
(about  4  ozs.).  When  almost  cold,  fill  into  stone  jars 
and  store  in  a  dry.  dark  place,  d'he  yield  of  piping 
jelly  should  amount  to  about  Fo  Ihs. 


ELSBURY 

Piping  Jelly  from  Fruit  Purde  and  Pectin. 

Rccif'c  Xo.  I. — Stir  6|  Ihs.  of  citrus  pectin  powder 
in  2  gals,  of  cold  water,  stand  for  24  hours,  and  pour 
into  a  copper  pan.  (lently  simmer  for  3  minutes, 
stirring  well  meanwhile.  See  that  the  solution  actu¬ 
ally  boils  and  that  all  the  pectin  goes  into  solution. 

Now  have  ready  in  another  pan  a  syrup  prepared 
as  follows :  Boil  a  mixture  of  40  Ihs.  white  sugar. 

3  gals,  water  and  j  oz.  cream  of  tartar.  Skim  and 
pass  through  a  hair  sieve.  Return  to  the  pan  and 
l)oil  to  200°  F. 

Then  add  the  pectin  solution  and  gently  bring  the 
temperature  up  to  223°  F.,  stirring  all  the  time. 

Shut  off  the  steam  and  add  30  Ihs.  of  fruit  puree 
and  Jt  oz.  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  i  oz.  of  hot 
water.  After  stirring  well  pass  through  a  tine  hair 
sieve.  Then  add  flavour  (ahoitt  4  ozs. )  and  colour  (in 
strong  solution),  and  allow  to  cool  before  filling  into 
stone  jars. 

Recipe  No.  2. — Add  3  gals,  water  to  40  Ihs.  white 
sugar  and  bring  to  boiling-point.  Skim  and  pass 
through  a  fine  hair  sieve.  Return  to  the  pan  and 
add  I  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar  and  6  lbs.  of  pectin. 
Boil  the  mi.xture  to  223°  F. 

Shut  off  the  steam  and  add  24  lbs.  of  fruit  puree. 
Mi.x  well  and  then  pass  through  the  line  sieve  into  a 
hand-pan.  Add  colour  and  flavour,  and  allow  to 
stand,  stirring  occasionally,  until  cold,  h'ill  into 
stone  jars  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Piping  Jelly  from  Fruit  and  Sugar. 

Place  in  the  steam  pan  40  lbs.  of  good,  sound  fruit 
and  40  lbs.  of  cold  water.  Simmer  for  30  minutes 
and  then  pass  through  a  fine  hair  sieve.  Return  to 
the  pan,  add  30  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  gently  raise  to 
boiling-point.  Skim  and  pass  through  the  sieve 
again.  Return  to  the  pan  and  boil  up  to  270°  1'. 
(The  boiling  must  he  gentle,  otherwise  jelling  will 
take  place.)  Colour  and  flavour  may  he  added  if 
desired.  Pass  through  the  sieve  into  a  hand-pan. 
allow  to  stand  until  cool,  and  then  till  into  stone  jars. 


Storage  of  Eggs 

1)k.  h'.  Shutt,  chemist  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  states  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
March  31.  1930.  that  a  preliminary  investigation  was 
carried  out  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  storage 
of  eggs  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  by 
enclosing  them  in  sealed  boxes  containing  “dry  ice,“ 
would  furnish  the  best  results  for  keeping  eggs 
•luring  the  summer  for  lo  to  15  days.  The  results 
showed  that  even  quite  small  percentages  of  carbon 
dio.xide  influenced  the  keeping  qualities  favourably. 

The  food  technologist  will  find  much  valuable 
information  relating  to  cereal  chemistry,  feeding 
stuffs,  sugar  beets,  honey,  etc.,  in  Dr.  .Shutt's  report. 


Canned  Goods  as  Christmas  Presents 

fuE  National  Canners'  Association  in  the  United 
.States  has  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  increase 
the  sale  of  canned  goods  by  capitalising  the  idea  of 
their  being  used  as  practical  Christmas  presents.  A 
campaign  was  organised  among  canners.  whole¬ 
salers,  and  retailers  to  get  them  to  urge  canned  foods 
for  use  as  presents,  and  the  plan  was  stressed  as  part 
of  the  Association’s  national  advertising  campaign. 
.Special  window  display  materials.  Christmas  labels, 
and  gift  packing  cases  for  canned  goods  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  co-operating  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
(.’ombination  offers  of  cases  of  canned  fruit  were 
made  available  to  the  consumer.  Assortments  of 
canned  goods  were  recommended  as  suitable  gifts  to 
needy  families. 
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A  Lancashire  Farm  carryin)|  44,000  Head  of  Poultry. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Lancashire  I'tility  Poultry  Society.) 


The  Canning  of  Chicken 

By  A.  SAMSOX,  A.R.C.S.,  A.I.C. 

The  follozciiig  article  outlines  the  main  points  of  practical  importance  to  be  observed  in  the 

successful  canning  of  poultry. 


CONSIDER  ABLE  INTEREST  was  aroused  at  the 
Manchester  Conference  in  the  subject  of  chicken 
canning:,  for.  as  yet.  this  is  not  carried  out  on  a  larg:e 
scale;  most  of  the  product  is  imported.  The  canning: 
of  chicken  is  no  simple  matter;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  produce  a  hig:h  quality  pack. 

Choice  of  Birds. 

In  the  first  place  a  g:reat  deal  depends  on  the 
chickens  themselves.  It  will  g:enerally  be  found  that 
the  flesh  of  young:  birds,  of  six  months,  is  neither 
so  firm  nor  does  it  possess  so  fine  a  flavour  as  that 
of  hens,  say  two  years  old.  Flavour  and  quality  also 
depend  on  considerations  of  feeding:. 

The  birds  usually  canned  are  cockerels  and  those 
hens  that  no  long:er  produce  eg:gs.  It  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  feed  chickens  well  a  few  days  before  canning, 
skim  milk  or  butter-milk  diets  making  excellent  can¬ 
ning  birds.  Such  special  feeding  prior  to  killing  pro¬ 
duces  clearer  skins,  firmer  flesh  of  a  cleaner  colour, 
and  altogether  there  is  produced  a  much  higher 
quality  bird.  Canned  milk-fed  chickens  are  e.xtremely 
popular  in  .America. 

Preparation  of  the  Birds. 

Further,  it  is  an  advantage  to  starve  birds  several 
hours  before  being  killed.  Feeding  before  death  is 
only  a  waste  of  food  and  also  produces  bulky  intes¬ 
tines.  On  the  other  hand,  plenty  of  water  should 
be  given.  These  few  hours’  starvation  before  death, 
with  easy  access  to  water,  produce  good  flesh. 

When  killing,  the  birds  should  be  well  bled.  Bad 
bleeding  produces  discoloured  flesh,  as  it  does  in  the 
case  of  pigs.  The  feathers  are  picked  as  soon  as 
possible  after  bleeding.  Care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  damage  the  flesh,  and  all  pin  feathers  and  down 
.should  be  removed. 


It  is  essential  to  cool  the  chickens  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  canning.  Especially  is  this  so  with  chickens  that 
are  killed  and  packed  at  some  distance  from  the 
cannery.  When  poultry  have  to  travel  long  distances 
to  the  cannery  they  must  be  refrigerated. 

The  chickens  must  be  carefully  drawn  so  as  to 
avoid  damaging  any  portion  of  the  viscera  and  so 
cause  the  food  in  the  intestinal  tract  to  contaminate 
the  meat  surface. 

The  next  step  is  to  wash  the  birds  thoroughly 
with  clean,  cold  water.  This  washing  removes  blood, 
dirt,  etc.  The  best  method  is  by  powerful  sprays. 

Style  of  Packing. 

The  cans  used  may  be  of  the  oval  type,  or  they 
may  be  shaped  to  take  a  trussed  bird,  (jenerally 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  an  approximate  loss  of 
30  per  cent,  between  the  freshly  dressed  and  the 
processed  bird.  In  this  country  the  most  popular 
style  of  canned  chicken  is  the  ordinary  boiled  or 
stewed  type  with  bone  retained,  but  there  is  also  a 
fair  proportion  of  white  breast  meat  packed  in  glass. 
\'ery  little  roast  chicken  is  packed  in  cans.  The 
actual  style  of  packing,  whether  boiled,  fried,  or 
roasted,  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  article,  as  it 
will  depend  on  the  particular  fancies  of  the  individual 
packer.  Instead,  a  general  idea  of  the  preparation 
of  the  poultry  will  be  given. 

Parboiling  and  Jelly  Preparations. 

In  practically  all  cases  the  chickens  are  parboiled. 
This  may  be  done  either  in  water  by  ordinary  cooking, 
or  in  steam.  The  purposes  of  parboiling  are  to  set  the 
flesh,  to  shrink  the  meat,  and  in  some  cases  to  cook 
the  flesh  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  remove  it  from  the 
bones.  However,  the  time  is  never  sufficient  to  cook 
the  flesh  thoroughly.  The  cooking  water  is  saved, 
since  it  fonus  the  basis  of  the  chicken  jelly.  Into  this 
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The  Latest  Method  of  Housinii. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Lancashire  I'tility  Poultry  Society.') 


Stock  are  placed  the  giblets,  and  also  the  bones  from 
which  the  flesh  has  been  removed.  This  is  allowed  to 
simmer  for  about  two  hours  in  order  to  extract  the 
flavour  and  also  the  jelly.  A  small  proportion  of 
gelatine  is  added  to  impart  extra  strength  to  the 

If  desirous  of  producing  a  high  quality  clear  jelly, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  the  breasts  are 
packed  into  glass,  without  bone,  it  is  essential  that 
this  jelly  be  clarified,  which  is  generally  done  with  egg 
albumen.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  clear, 
bright,  amber  liquid,  which  adds  brilliancy  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  white  breast  meat  packed  into  glass  jars. 

Packing  in  Cans. 

The  birds,  having  been  parboiled,  are  now  packed 
into  the  cans,  care  being  taken  not  to  split  or  break 
the  flesh.  If  the  birds  are  packed  hot  and  the  jelly 
solution  is  added  near  boiling  point,  the  cans  may 
be  immediately  sealed  and  then  processed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  packed  fairly  cold  the  cans  may  be 
vacuumised  in  the  machines  discussed  in  a  previous 
article  on  the  “  Preservation  of  Meats  in  Tin  and 
(llass  Containers.” 

The  time  of  preservation  depends  on  several  fac¬ 
tors.  It  depends  on  the  age  of  the  bird,  the  size, 
and  the  ratio  of  meat  to  jelly,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  stufting,  and  the  actual  tenderness  desired. 

The  processing  temperature  is  generally  240°  F. 
The  times  are :  i  lb.  60  to  70  minutes  at  240°  F.  and 
2  lb.  80  to  90  minutes  at  240°  F. 

In  processing  chicken,  it  is  essential  to  cool  the 
cans  in  cold  water  immediately  after  sterilisation 
(preferably  by  the  pressure-cooling  method),  other¬ 
wise  over-cooking  will  result,  producing  broken  flesh 
and  exposing  bones.  The  cans  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  during  cooling,  as  this  would  spoil  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  contents.  Too  much  fat  should  not  be 
allowed,  as  this  will  make  the  chicken  unsightly. 

With  regard  to  herbs  and  spices,  the  use  of  these 
will  depend  on  the  packer;  sage  and  parsley  are  the 
ones  most  commonly  employed. 


Packing  in  Glass. 

In  packing  chicken  into  glass  containers,  care  and 
attention  to  all  details  are  imperative.  The  flesh 
used  should  be  as  white  as  possible.  The  meat  is 
generally  packed  cold  into  the  jars  and  covered  with 
hot  jelly  and  allowed  to  cool:  this  should  be  done 
carefully  in  order  to  eliminate  all  air  spaces.  When 
the  jelly  is  cold  and  the  jar  full,  it  is  sealed  under 
vacuum  and  processed  as  discussed  in  the  article  on 
“  Preservation  of  Meats  in  Tin  and  Glass  Con¬ 
tainers.” 

Times  and  temperatures  of  processing  vary  con¬ 
siderably  for  chicken  in  glass,  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  bird,  the  cleanliness  of  the  factory, 
and  the  amount  and  type  of  handling  the  chickens 
receive  during  preparation.  Generally  speaking,  i 
to  2  lb.  glasses  may  receive  90  minutes  at  235“  F. 
Glasses  should  be  cooled  in  cold  water  under  pres¬ 
sure  after  processing,  and  should  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
plete  their  cooling  without  disturbance  till  cold, 
otherwise  the  jelly  will  present  a  cloudy  appear¬ 
ance. 

General  Observations. 

In  the  preparation  of  canned  chicken,  it  is  essential 
to  prevent  the  meat  making  contact  with  any  copper 
or  copper  compounds,  as  2  to  3  parts  of  copper  per 
million  are  quite  sufficient  to  discolour  the  meat  and 
the  jelly. 

Handle  the  meat  as  little  as  possible  in  order  to 
avoid  lowering  the  quality  of  the  flesh. 

In  the  preparation  of  roast  chickens  for  canning, 
the  chickens  are  cleaned  and  parboiled  as  before,  and 
then  given  a  light  roast  for  2  to  3  hours,  just  enough 
to  brown  them,  in  a  gas  or  electric  oven.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  actually  fried  in  baths  of 
fat. 

Whatever  is  the  style  of  packing,  it  will  always  be 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  labour  is  entailed,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  biggest  expenses  in  the  preparation  of 
canned  chicken. 
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The  Meat  Taste 


'I'm;  various  classical  theories  of  taste  take  into 
account  four  varieties — saline,  bitter,  sweet,  and  acid. 
In  none  of  these  speculations  is  any  account  taken 
of  the  ‘‘meat”  taste.  It  has  been  art;ued  that  the 
so-called  meat  taste  is  only  the  combination  of  the 
sensation  of  smell  and  taste,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  a  tnunber  of  substances  which  arc 
incapable  of  beinj^  smelled,  but  which  are  able  to 
e.xcite  the  f.;ustatory  sensations  associated  with 
meat . 

Of  these  the  acid  sodium  salt  of  j.;lutamic  acid  has 
l)een  most  prominent.  Its  use  has  been  uncon¬ 
sciously  at  the  basis  of  a  very  large  number  of 
Oriental  dishes  made  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
soya  bean  with  the  shoyu  mould  (Aspergillus  oryacc): 
the  fermented  soya  bean  is  a  staple  article  of  diet 
in  lioth  China  and  Japan;  a  form  of  cheese  (to-fu) 
is  made  from  it,  and  the  long-fermented  liquor  is 
the  highly  prized  *‘ shiro-miso  ” ;  the  thick  portion 
of  the  fermented  bean  is  eaten  by  the  children  as 
ours  eat  porridge.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
"taste  principle”  of  these  articles  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  acid  sodium  glutamate  produced,  pre¬ 
sumably,  during  the  fermentation  process.  This 
substance  has  been  placed  upon  the  market  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  pure  condition,  and  forms  the  ”  aji-no- 
moto  ”  of  Eastern  commerce,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  add  ”  zest  ”  to  the  various  rice  dishes,  without 
greatly  increasing  their  cost.  The  literal  transla¬ 
tion  of  "  aji-no-moto  ”  is  “the  principle  of  taste.” 

Originally  prepared  from  seaweed,  this  article  of 
commerce  is  now  prepared  by  one  of  two  methods 


according  to  the  local  industries  and  the  availability 
of  supplies  of  raw  material.  The  first  process  in¬ 
volves  the  separation  of  calcium  glutamate  from 
"  schlempe  ” — the  residues  left  in  the  production  of 
sugar  from  beet;  the  second  is  a  chemical  process 
involving  the  hydrolysis  of  gluten  by  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  process  is  more 
favoured  in  Japan.  We  understand  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  manufacture  sodium  glutamate  in  this 
country,  according  to  a  patent  recently  taken  out. 
I'he  raw  material  is  gluten  derived  from  wheat,  rice, 
and  other  sources.  Thus,  gluten  flour  may  be  hydro¬ 
lysed  by  mi.xing  with  strong  HCl  and  allowed  to 
stand  at  normal  temperatures  for  several  hours 
and  then  boiled  without  evaporation  for  some  time. 
'I'he  resulting  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  in  vacuo  to  at  least  half  its  bulk.  Con¬ 
centrated  HC'l  is  now  added  and  the  crystals  of 
glutamic  acid  hydrochloride,  which  separate  out, 
are  thoroughly  purified  and  converted  by  caustic 
soda  into  glutamic  acid,  from  which  the  sodium  salt 
is  readily  obtainable. 

'I'he  possibility  of  a  demand  being  created  in  this 
country  for  sodium  glutamate  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  possible  outlets.  Ihus  a  soup  powder  with 
this  preparation  has  a  distinctive  flavour  and  emulates 
more  nearly  the  soup  of  the  kitchen  with  its  ”  stock  ” 
l^asis  than  do  many  of  the  preparations  at  present 
on  the  market.  Further,  a  market  may  exist  for  a 
mi.xture  of  salt  and  acid  sodium  glutamate  to  be  used 
as  a  condiment ;  this  has  already  a  ready  sale  in 
Japan  and  in  certain  parts  of  U.S.A. 


Candidates  for  the  Book-shelf 


I'liE  celel)nited  biographer  Petrie  once  wrote  a  bulky 
volume  on  one  of  b'ngland’s  famous  state.smen.  The 
book  was  called  simply  after  the  name  of  its  subject, 
"  Canning.”  and,  or  so  the  story  goes,  an  .American 
who  saw  it  mentioned  in  a  publisher's  list  ordered 
several  copies  ”  because  he  was  interested  in  that 
business,  anyhow.”  'I'nie  or  not,  the  story  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  the  value  or  even  the 
scope  of  any  publication  except  after  thorough  and 
metliodical  .study.  Hut  in  the  bibliographical  sup- 
])lement  to  Pood  Industries  Manual  there  are  titles 
numbering  in  thousands  remaining  after  the  wheat 
had  been  winnowed  from  the  chaff  very  thoroughly 
indeed.  It  is  obviously  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  one  individual  to  read  through  more  than  a 


fraction  of  all  the  published  technical  matter  even 
relating  to  one  industry.  What  would  be  an  im¬ 
possible  task  for  the  individual,  however,  becomes 
practicable  when  the  duty  is  distributed  among 
the  multitude,  and  by  confining  attention  to 
reference  books  and  standard  works,  discrimination 
becomes  much  easier.  H'e  co-opt  all  Food  Maxu- 
factl’Rk's  readers,  at  home  and  abroad,  into  a  jury, 
iirviting  them  to  let  us  have  the  titles  of  xohat  they 
consider  the  six  most  useful  reference  hooks  and 
standard  xoorks  for  the  food  manufacturer.  To  the 
sender  of  the  list  xchich  is  best,  in  the  Editors 
opinion,  zl'c  shall  axoard  any  book  or  books  desired, 
to  the  x'aluc  of  one  guinea.  Let  us  have  your  entries 
xvithout  delay,  and  on  a  postcard,  please. 
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The  Use  of  Sodium  Nitrite  in  the  Curing  of  Meats 

By  T.  CROSBIE  WALSH,  F.C.S. 

It  teas  mentioned  in  the  N ovember  issue  of  Food  Manufacturk  that  "  the  legal  position 
in  this  eountry  with  regard  to  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate  in  the  brine  earing  of  meats  is  de¬ 
plorably  rague  and  unsatisfaetory."  and  the  editor  inz'ited  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
subjeet.  The  response  to  this  invitation  by  the  author  is  based  upon  the  introduetion  of 
sodium  nitrite  in  large-scale  earing  operations  in  1915  and  its  continued  employment  since. 


Al’ART  F'ROM  the  actual  merits  of  the  case,  there 
is  an  undoubted  anomaly  in  a  food  res^ulation  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  an  ingredient  in  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  country  concerned  while  allowing 
large  quantities  of  similar  goods,  in  which  that 
ingredient  exists,  to  be  imported  and  consumed. 
Apropos  of  the  vagaries  of  food  regulations,  the 
case  under  discussion  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  a  highly 
civilised  country,  which  for  diplomatic  reasons  sliall 
be  nameless,  which  prohibited  the  import  of  edible 
fats  with  a  melting-point  superior  to  37°  C.  because 
they  would  not  melt  in  the  human  body! 

'I'he  confusion  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  a  mild  poison  like  sodium  nitrite,  and  also 
to  that  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate,  is  that  they 
have  been  considered  as  preservatives  and  indeed 
specifically  termed  such.  This  is  incorrect  with  re¬ 
gard  to  canned  meats.  In  the  proportions  used, 
whether  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  in  the 
can,  or  after  the  products  have  been  removed  for  con¬ 
sumption.  the  author  has  failed  to  find  evidence  of 
the  slightest  preservative  action  of  nitrate  or  nitrite. 

During  manufacture,  common  salt,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  ruling,  is  suflicient  to  inhibit  tbe  action  of 
putrefactive  organisms.  After  sealing,  sterilisation 
obviates  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a  preserva¬ 
tive.  After  being  taken  out  of  the  can.  cured  meat 
will  keep  better  than  the  domestic  Sunday  joint, 
not  by  reason  of  its  traces  of  nitrate  and  nitrite,  but 
of  its  lower  moisture  and  higber  salt  contents. 

It  is  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  th’at  sodium 
nitrite  has  been  extensively  used  since  1915,  to  note 
how-  tbe  “  nitrite  controversy  ”  crops  up  periodically 
with  undiminished  vigour.  Perhaps  the  recent 
rulings  at  a  Canning  Convention  in  the  United  States 
may  definitely  give  it  its  quietus.  Sodium  nitrite  has 
been  accepted!  The  doubt  and  confusion  attaching 
to  its  use  may  be  also  partly  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
co-ordination  between  the  scientific  and  industrial 
sides  of  the  industry. 

In  the  old  days  (one  almost  wrote  the  bad  old  days, 
but  that  depends  upon  from  which  side  one  views  the 
matter)  there  existed  a  race  of  men  called  “  Pre¬ 
servers,”  who  were  the  high  priests  of  the  preserving 
cellar,  whose  word  was  law  and  whose  methods  were 
practically  unquestioned.  \Voe  betide  the  enthusiastic 
l)ut  naif  chemical  man  who  dared  to  poke  his  nose 
into  the  sacred  precincts — he  laid  it  open  to  being 
tweaked ! 

A  brief  account  of  the  evolution  of  methods  in 
the  South  American  meat  packing  industry  may  ex¬ 
plain,  in  passing,  the  doubts  which  arose  regarding 
the  use  of  sodium  nitrite. 

Prior  to  1914  much  of  the  canned  meat  was  cured 


in  barrels.  The  meat  was  immersed  in  strong  brine 
to  which  saltpetre  had  been  added.  The  barrels  were 
stored  for  anything  between  two  and  three  weeks 
in  cool  chambers,  the  process  being  considered  to 
be  ended  when  the  meat  was  satisfactorily  coloured. 
In  New  Zealand,  as  recently  as  1928,  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess  was  employed,  except  that ‘barrels  had  been 
replaced  by  tanks  and  a  somewhat  shorter  cure  em¬ 
ployed.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  use  of  nitrite 
I)egan  to  receive  attention,  and  the  author  had  the 
pleasure  of  installing  the  nitrite  curing  process  in 
two  canning  factories,  and  he  gathers  that  its  use 
is  now  practically  universal. 

In  certain  establishments  in  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  prior  to  1914.  the  long  cure  had  given  place  to 
a  shorter  one  of  anything  between  twelve  and  twenty 
hours  at  air  temperature.  This  was  a  distinct  advance 
and  rendered  possible  the  immediate  production  of 
the  phenomenal  quantities  of  "  bully  beef  ”  shipped 
for  feeding  the  troops  during  the  war. 

The  betc  noir  of  the  preservers  at  this  time  was 
what  was  termed  “unpickled  spots.”  These  were 
small  areas  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  fragments  of 
meat  where  nitrite  (then  produced  by  bacterial  action 
on  saltpetre)  had  not  penetrated.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  that  saltpetre  was  commonly  viewed  by 
preservers  (and  rightly  so)  merely  as  a  colouring 
agent. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  season,  when  the  preserver 
had  at  his  disposal  a  pure  solution  of  salt  and  salt¬ 
petre.  the  presence  of  unpickled  spots  in  the  first 
l»atches  was  considered  inevitable.  Starting  with 
fresh  brine  and  meat,  it  was  about  ten  hours  before 
nitrite  began  to  appear,  leaving  insufficient  time  for 
the  proper  colouring  of  the  meat.  After  a  few  days, 
this  difficulty  disappeared,  as  the  pickle  had  time  to 
accumulate  some  nitrite.  The  routine  method  was 
to  draw  off  the  brine  at  the  end  of  the  pickling  opera¬ 
tion.  It  was  then  sterilised  by  boiling,  filtered,  and 
subsequently  reinforced  with  salt  to  the  required 
density  and  a  further  quantity  of  saltpetre  added. 

Xo  account  was  taken  of  the  saltpetre  already 
existing  in  the  brine.  The  limit  of  o-2  per  cent. 
KXO3  finished  product  was  generous.  The 

brine  was  used  repeatedly  until  by  analysis  of  the 
canned  meat  it  was  found  that  the  limit  was  being 
approached.  When  this  occurred,  the  brine  was  re¬ 
jected.  a  fresh  one  prepared  and  the  same  old  diffi¬ 
culty  of  unpickled  spots  presented  itself.  In  some 
cases  a  quantity  of  raw  brine  was  kept  over  from  the 
rejected  stuff  and  a  pailful  added  to  each  tank  as  a 
“  starter.”  This  constituted  the  addition  of  a  very 
mixed  culture  of  micro-organisms,  among  which 
were  denitrifying  ones,  which  hastened  matters  some- 
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what,  but  had  as  a  disadvantaj^c  the  danger  of  per¬ 
petuating  undesirable  fermentations. 

A  predominating  species  of  denitrifier  was  isolated 
from  the  brine  and  pure  cultures  prepared  and  used 
with  success  for  a  short  time,  ft  was  soon  realised, 
however,  that  such  methods  were  unnecessary  and 
that  all  that  was  required  was  the  direct  addition  of 
the  nitrite  salt. 

Considerable  resistance  met  what  was  at  that  time 
a  revolutionary  proposal.  However,  towards  the 
end  of  1915.  scientific  principles  prevailed,  and 
sodium  nitrite  in  one  huge  factory  had  been  adopted 
on  a  commercial  scale.  It  began  by  the  melting,  by 
the  chemist,  of  .saltpetre  under  the  wary  and  sus¬ 
picious  eye  of  the  master  preserver.  Result :  a  pro¬ 
duct  containing  10  per  cent,  nitrite.  Then  flour  was 
added  to  the  melt  and  the  nitrite  content  increased 
to  30  per  cent.  Finally,  pure  sodium  nitrite  was 
definitely  used. 

For  some  year.s  after  this,  news  filtered  through 
from  other  places  to  the  effect  that  the  attempted 
use  of  nitrite  had  resulted  in  a  debacle.  Conversa¬ 
tions  with  canners  elicited  the  information  that  it 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  (The  actual 
terms  are  paraphrased ! )  Many  theories  were  pro¬ 
pounded,  including  the  suggestion  that  the  use 
of  nitrite  favoured  the  growth  of  heat-resisting 
organisms  because  there  was  the  evidence  of  large 
numbers  of  blown  cans.  This  theory  was  obliged 
to  be  rejected  in  view  of  the  millions  of  cans  which 
had  been  successfully  cured  with  nitrite  without  mis¬ 
hap.  In  the  author’s  opinion,  the  cause  of  failure 
was  due  to  the  uncontrolled  use  of  the  new  reagent. 
Undue  excess  of  nitrite  in  a  can  of  meat  will  produce 
large  volumes  of  gas  which  strain  the  seams  during 
sterilisation,  producing  leaks. 

During  the  war  the  increased  consumption  of  ex¬ 
tract  of  meat  prompted  the  canners  to  attempt  to  take 
advantage,  for  its  production,  of  the  e.xtractives  in¬ 
evitably  removed  from  the  meat  in  the  processes  of 
preliminary  cooking  (parboiling)  and  curing.  The 
e.xtract  obtained  from  the  soups,  charged  as  they 
were  with  salt  and  some  saltpetre,  produced  an  in¬ 
ferior  extract.  Hence  the  “  hot  process  ”  was  de¬ 
vised.  This  process  aimed  at  the  removal  of  the 
extractives  of  the  meat  (inevitably  removed  during 
cooking  and  in  nowise  constituting  a  deliberate  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  primary  product  for  commercial  ends) 
in  a  purer  form. 

The  new  process  merely  changed  the  order  of  the 
various  operations.  Instead  of  “  colouring  ”  the 
meat  before  cooking,  it  was  cooked  before  colouring. 
In  this  way  the  extractives  of  the  meat  were  obtained 
in  pure  aqueous  solution,  and  could  be  evaporated 
to  form  an  extract  of  meat  similar  to  that  obtained 
by  its  direct  exhaustion  for  extract  purposes  only. 

The  hot  process  brought  difficulties  in  its  train 
for  the  rule-of-thumb  canner.  No  longer  could  the 
saltpetre  have  the  opportunity  of  being  reduced  by 
bacteria.  The  meat  emerged  from  the  cooking  tanks 
in  a  fairly  sterile  condition,  to  be  placed  in  a  brine, 
which  had  been  recently  boiled,  and  cured  at  an 
initial  temperature  of  about  jo”  C.  and  a  final  one  of 
about  50°  C.  Thus  there  was  no  chance  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  saltpetre  to  colour  the  meat.  The 
author  is  unaware  of  the  methods  applied  generally 
to  overcome  the  difficulty,  as  this  matter  was  re¬ 


garded  as  a  valuable  trade  secret,  but  in  two  cases 
of  large  canners  which  came  under  his  personal 
observation  the  required  nitrite  was  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  boiling  the  brine  containing  saltpetre 
with  fresh  blood — a  perfectly  healthful  procedure,  but 
fantastically  wasteful  in  steam  and  labour,  riirowing 
in  a  handful  of  nitrite  would  have  avoided  all  this 
trouble. 

In  one  place  the  author  was  shown  a  special  room 
with  the  necessary  plant,  in  which  for  some  time  the 
preserver  carried  out  this  ritual  with  shut  doors  in 
order  that  the  precious  secret  should  not  be  made 
common  property.  It  is  not  without  irony  that  one 
contemplates  the  making  of  a  little  nitrite  to  be  put 
into  the  brine  for  cured  meats — a  substance  whose 
use  is  still  prohibited  in  various  countries ! 

At  the  present  time  the  hot  process  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  thing  and  the  use  of  nitrite  almost  general. 
There  is  absolutely  no  need,  as  has  been  suggested 
in  some  recent  pronouncements  on  the  subject,  to 
use  saltpetre  as  a  stand-by. 

In  using  nitrite  m  connection  with  the  brine  curing 
of  meats,  the  amount  employed  should  be  such  that 
the  minimum  excess  be  present  in  the  brine  at  the 
moment  of  removing  the  meat.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  actual  practice  this  condition  will  be  fulfilled 
if  a  brine  containing  from  0-05  to  o-i2  per  cent, 
sodium  nitrite  is  used.  The  nitrite  content  of  the 
meat,  freshly  canned,  will  be  from  7  to  17  parts  per 
million.  The  meat,  prior  to  sterilisation,  contains 
considerably  more  than  this,  but  much  nitrite  is  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  sterilisation  process. 

The  control  of  the  process  is  exceedingly  simple. 
The  weighed  quantity  of  nitrite  is  added  to  the 
brine,  which  is  measured,  sampled,  and  analysed. 
Due  care  is  taken  to  watch  the  consumption  of 
nitrite  during  curing  by  qualitative  tests,  but  the 
quantities  mentioned  should,  if  standard  conditions 
prevail,  ensure  a  reasonable  excess  at  the  end  of  the 
operation.  The  nitrite  in  the  used  pickle  will  vary 
from  0  02  to  0-05  per  cent,  according  to  the  quantity 
originally  present.  Most  of  this  disappears  during 
sterilisation  of  the  brine. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  either  nitrate  or 
nitrite  as  a  preservative  in  any  stage  of  the  process. 
In  the  cold  process,  saltpetre  was  added  to  the  extent 
of  0-040  per  cent,  of  the  brine.  In  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  effect,  and  also  that  of  sodium  nitrite,  the 
following  e.xperiments  were  conducted : 

1.  Fresh  beef  was  pickled  in  (o)  plain  salt  solu¬ 
tion,  9  per  cent.;  (b)  plain  salt  solution  containing 
o-io  per  cent.  KXO3. 

2.  Fresh  beef  was  pickled  in  («)  plain  salt  solu¬ 
tion,  9  per  cent.;  ib)  plain  salt  solution  containing 
o-i  per  cent,  sodium  nitrite. 

After  the  usual  pickling  time  under  factory  condi¬ 
tions.  the  brine  was  drawn  off.  'I'he  four  samples 
of  beef  and  also  the  brine  were  placed  in  an  in¬ 
cubator  at  37°  C.  No  inhibition  of  putrefaction  was 
noted  in  the  samples  containing  either  nitrate  or 
nitrite. 

A  subsequent  quantitative  and  qualitative  bacterio¬ 
logical  examination  of  the  brine  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  appreciable  differences  in  the  number  or  species 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  four  samples. 

Further  tests  were  made  on  meat  cured  with  and 
without  nitrate  and  nitrite,  the  meat  being  subse- 
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(jiiciitly  canned  under  factory  conditions.  Xo  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  putrefactive  action  due  to  nitrate  and  nitrite 
was  observed. 

Conclusion. 

rite  matter  may  be  summarised  as  follows ; 

1.  Although  the  direct  use  of  nitrite  is  prohibited 
bv  the  food  regulations,  there  have  been  many 
thousands  of  cases  of  preserved  meats  directly  cured 
with  that  substance  imported  into  and  consumed  in 
this  country. 

2.  The  direct  use  of  nitrite  may  be  effected  under 
readily  controllable  conditions  and  a  perfectly 
coloured  article  produced  with  a  maximum  excess  of 
17  parts  per  million  of  nitrite.  It  is  probable  that 
in  most  specimens  of  saltpetre-cured  meats,  the 
nitrite  content  is  superior  to  this,  and  they  will  also 
contain  varying  amounts  of  perfectly  unnecessary 
nitrate. 


3.  Nitrates  and  nitrites,  in  the  proportions  used 
in  canned  meats,  do  not  function  as  preservatives. 
'I'hey  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  bacterial 
flora  in  the  cold  cure,  and  certainly  none  in  the  hot 
cure.  Their  function  is  purely  that  of  the  formation 
of  the  characteristic  pink  colour  of  preserved  meats, 
considered  to  be  due  to  NO-Hemochromogen. 

4.  When  nitrate  is  used  no  colouring  can  take 
place  until  it  is  converted  into  nitrite,  whether  by 
bacterial  or  chemical  action.  As  modern  methods 
generally  rule  out  the  first,  the  canner  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  either  use  nitrite  purchased  as  such  or  set  to 
work  to  make  it  himself. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  has  attempted  to  confine 
this  article  as  strictly  to  the  subject  of  nitrite  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Meat  curing  abounds  in  problems  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal,  physical,  and  bacteriological  nature.  Constant 
scientific  supervision  is  necessary.  New  problems 
often  present  themselves,  and  in  large-scale  working, 
have  to  be  attacked  with  speed  and  decision. 


The  Preparation  of  Lemon 
Cheese 

.\  GOOD  (}uality  lemon  cheese  may  be  made  as 
follows : 


Eggs  . 

...  I2i  doz. 

Lemon  juice 

.  I*  gal. 

Sugar  . 

.  40  lbs. 

Glucose  . 

.  28  lbs. 

Margarine 

.  20  lbs. 

Water  . 

.  h  gal. 

Tartaric  acid  ... 

1  oz. 

Table  salt 

I  oz. 

Essence  of  lemon 

.  liozs. 

Egg  yellow 

Sufficient  to  colour. 

Melt  the  margarine  in  a  pan  and  mix  in  the  lemon 
juice,  sugar,  and  water;  then  add  the  glucose,  acid, 
essence,  salt,  colour,  and  the  eggs  well  whisked,  and 
slowly  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to 
180°  F.,  stirring  well  all  the  time.  The  yield  should 
amount  to  126  lbs. 

A  cheaper  quality  of  lemon  cheese  is  prepared  as 
follows : 

Add  6  lbs.  wheat  flour  and  6  lbs.  maize  flour  to 
2^  gals,  of  cold  water  and  allow  to  stand  overnight. 
Next  day  place  in  a  steam-pan  60  lbs.  white  sugar, 
12  lbs.  glucose,  and  3  gals,  water,  and  boil  to  245°  F. 
Shut  off  the  steam  and  add  the  flour  and  water  mix¬ 
ture,  stirring  well  meanwhile.  Then  add  i  gal.  raw 
lemon  juice,  6  well-whisked  eggs,  and  4  lbs.  mar¬ 
garine.  Gently  bring  the  mixture  to  boiling-point 
and  add  2h  ozs.  essence  of  lemon  and  4  ozs.  colouring 
matter.  Simmer  for  15  minutes. 

Some  general  advice  on  the  manufacture  of  lemon 
curd  was  given  in  an  article  by  W.  H.  Taylor  in  the 
May  issue,  1931.  p.  127,  and  a  selection  of  American 
recipes  was  quoted  in  August,  1931,  p.  239.  See  also 
Food  Industries  Manual,  2nd  edition,  p.  215. 

John  Elsbury. 


The  Preparation  of  Pickled  Red 
Cabbage 

See  that  the  cabbage  is  fresh.  Strip  off  any  dis¬ 
coloured,  outside  leaves.  Using  a  stainless  steel 
knife  or  a  shredding  machine  of  stainless  steel,  cut  up 
the  cabbage  into  a  50-gal.  cask.  This  should  take 
four  i-cwt.  bags  of  cabbage.  Now  place  on  top  of 
the  cahhage  28  lbs.  of  bay  or  dairy  salt,  fill  the  cask 
with  cold  water  and  allow  it  to  stand  overnight.  It 
is  important  to  see  that  the  brine  is  quite  free  from 
iron,  otherwise  the  colour  of  the  pickled  cabbage  will 
be  darkened.  If  the  water  is  delivered  from  an  iron 
pipe,  allow  it  to  run  for  a  few  minutes  before  using. 
It  is  best  to  test  the  water  for  iron  content. 

Next  day  drain  away  the  brine,  either  by  turning 
over  the  cask  or  by  taking  out  the  cabbage  in  baskets. 
Mix  the  well-drained  cabbage  with  4  ozs.  mixed 
spices  (whole  ginger,  allspice,  chillies)  and  fill  up 
with  80  per  cent,  acetic  acid  (3I  gals,  in  46  gals,  of 
water)  or  24  grains  pale  malt  vinegar.  (Never  use 
vinegar  that  has  been  coloured.)  The  cask  should 
have  22  gals,  of  vinegar  to  4  cwts.  of  cabbage.  This 
is  a  very  important  point,  for  if  there  is  not  enough 
the  cabbage  will  be  soft  and  limp,  whereas  if  there 
is  too  much  the  cabbage  will  be  too  sour. 

Close  the  cask  and  stand  in  a  cool  place  (with  a 
temperature  never  over  80°  F.)  for  10  to  14  days 
before  using. 

The  important  points  to  observe,  if  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  a  crisp  cabbage  of  good  colour,  are ;  Make 
certain  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  cabbage  or 
the  vinegar  being  contaminated  with  even  a  trace  of 
iron.  Do  not  use  any  iron  utensils,  and  do  not  allow 
any  of  the  materials  used  to  come  in  contact  with 
iron  or  iron  compounds  such  as  rust.  The  same 
warning  applies  to  alkalies:  the  water  used  in  brining 
and  for  bottle-washing  purposes  must  be  free  from 
alkalies.  Another  point  is  that  all  cabbage  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark. 

John  Elsbury. 
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Bread  Making  Exhibition  in  Italy 

An  International  Exhibition  and  Conj^ress  of  unusual 
interest  is  to  he  held  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  1932.  in  Italy.  I'rom  June  15  to  July  15  an 
exhibition  of  bread  makiii};  machinery  and  equipment 
will  take  place  in  the  grounds  of  the  Littoriale  at 
Bolopia.  Here  also  will  he  held  a  national  com¬ 
petition  and  exhibition  of  the  various  types  of  bread 
made  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  From  June  23  to  26 
there  will  be  an  International  Congress  on  the 
scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  bread  making,  and 
also  an  International  Exhibition  of  the  various  types 
of  bread  consumed  in  different  countries;  both  these 
will  be  held  in  Rome.  These  events  should  prove  of 
special  attraction  to  those  interested  in  macaroni; 
indeed,  at  Bolof^na  there  will  be  a  national  exhibition 
of  machinery  used  in  connection  with  macaroni 
making;.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Counsellor  of  the  Royal  Italian  Embassy. 
London. 

Read  the  details  of  our 
SIX  BEST  BOOKS  COMPETITION 
on  page  48. 


"I 

Farm-cured  Bacon 

'I'hk  handy  little  book  by  R.  E.  Davies  on  the  various 
methods  of  feeding  P'J^s.  curinji'  hams  and  bacon,  and 
utilising  the  by-products  of  pij^s  has  just  appeared 
in  its  second  edition.  This  book  is  addressed  to  the 
British  farmer,  and  it  shows  him  how  he  can  make 
profitable  use  of  the  pij^  in  the  production  of  home- 
cured  bacon  and  the  various  by-products  such  as 
sausages,  savouries,  puddings,  and  brawn.  Mr. 
Davies  urges  farmers  to  take  up  pig  breeding  for  the 
express  purpose  of  producing  a  first-class  quality 
British  bacon,  which  commands  the  highest  price  of 
any  in  the  world.  Were  such  a  scheme  widely 
adopted  we  should  divert  some  of  the  sixty  millions 
paid  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  bacon,  pork, 
and  hams  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  farmer.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  art  of  curing  is  not  more 
commonly  taught  in  agricultural  districts.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Davies  for  having  produced  a  practical 
manual  of  instruction  which  will  do  much  to  make 
good  this  deficiency.  (“  Pigs  and  Bacon  Curing.’' 
By  R.  E.  Davies.  2nd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Pp.  109,  ivith  12  plates.  Crosby  Lockioood,  London, 
1931.  4.y.  (id.) 


Poultry  Canning  in  Lancashire 


.\  l.\R(;e  gathering  at  Preston  of  poultry  keepers, 
representative  of  the  industry  in  all  parts  of 
Lancashire,  adopted  a  resolution  on  January  ii  in 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a  poultry  canning 
factory  in  the  county.  The  proposal  is  to  form  a 
company  in  which  distributors  as  well  as  producers 
will  be  interested.  The  provisional  scheme  is  to  take 
from  the  producer  shareholders  surplus  cockerels  and 
culled  fowls  aud  thus  provide  a  definite  market  for  a 
class  of  stock,  the  profitable  disposal  of  which  often 


presents  a  problem  to  the  commercial  egg  producer. 
It  is  proposed  to  operate  the  scheme  in  conjunction 
with  the  firm  of  Bushell  Bros.,  of  London,  who  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  poultry  canning  in 
Belgium. 

Cheshire  fanners  and  poultry  breeders  also  gave 
unanimous  support  to  the  scheme  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Crewe.  Reference  was  made  to  the  unlimited 
possibilities  regarding  the  canning  of  Cheshire 
cheese,  which  would  enable  it  to  be  exported. 


\  ounii  Stock  Bred  at  the  Lancashire  Utility  Poultry  Societies’  Official  Breeding  Station. 
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Correspondence 


I'i)  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  with  j^reat  interest  the  article  hy 
Mr.  Lionel  Robertson  in  the  December  issue  of  Food 
M AXUF.ACTURE,  and,  after  considering  the  matter.  1 
feel  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical  man. 
Mr.  Robertson  has  tackled  the  subject  from  the 
wronj;  an^le. 

Whilst  fully  appreciating  the  necessity  of  basing 
tlie  classification  on  the  most  fundamental  factor,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Robertson  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  goods  made  by  the  same  process  have  much 
more  in  common  than  goods  made  from  the  same 
materials.  For  example;  Export  Boilings,  Fancy 
Rocks,  and  Butter  Boilings,  which  are  placed  in 
(.'lasses  I.  2,  and  3  respectively,  are  much  more  similar 
than  Export  Boilings,  Fourres,  and  Pan  Goods, 
which  are  grouped  together  in  Class  i.  Many  other 
examples  of  the  weakness  of  classification  by  com- 
l)osition  could  be  quoted,  but  the  above  is  ample 
demonstration  of  the  advantage  of  a  classification  by 
process. 

To  be  able  to  adjust  the  recipe  to  meet  sales  and 
cost  requirements,  and  to  be  able  to  locate  and 
remedy  the  cause  of  any  difficulty  in  manufacture, 
calls  for  a  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding, 
not  only  of  the  process,  but  also  of  the  scientific 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Thus  it  will  be  appreciated  that  classification  in 
terms  of  “  process  ”  is  the  only  sound  basG  on  which 
to  establish  a  complete  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  actual  assignment  of  the  various  pro¬ 
ducts  to  different  process  groups  will  present  no  diffi¬ 
culties  once  the  fundamental  processes  have  been 
isolated;  this  latter,  however,  appears  to  be  a  more 
comple.x  problem,  and  will  doubtless  give  rise  to  a 
certain  amount  of  discussion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  D.  Lovell. 

>.  Lvx.nkwooi)  Tlack, 

Dl  XKKK, 

December  12,  1931. 


1' i>  the  Editor. 

January  12,  1932. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Lovell's  criticism  of  the  scheme 
of  classification  published  in  your  December,  1931, 
issue,  may  I  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a  practical 
man  myself  and  am  engaged  in  the  actual  manufac¬ 
ture  of  confectionery.  Thus  I  realise  to  the  full  how 
difficult  it  is  to  appreciate  the  close  connection  which 
e.xists  between  different  branches  of  the  trade,  and  1 
contend  that  a  classification  by  composition  is  very 
much  more  valuable  than  one  which  throws  into 
prominence  the  numerous  technicalities  and  scientific 


principles  which  govern  the  many  processes  involved. 
These  follow  automatically  once  the  main  features  of 
composition  have  been  mastered. 

May  I  attempt  to  illustrate  my  point  by  using  the 
examples  quoted  in  Mr.  Lovell’s  letter?  Reading 
from  the  table,  we  find  that  (a)  Export  Boilings  are 
high-boiled  goods  consisting  of  sugar  only.  {b\ 
Fourres  are  creamed  low  boilings  of  sugar  only,  and 
(c)  Fan  Goods  consist  of  sugar  only.  The  practical 
man,  given  these  facts,  can  very  easily  write  down  an 
approximate  formula  for  each  of  these  classes,  and  a 
little  experimenting  will  give  him  the  ideal  method. 

In  the  scheme  Mr.  Lovell  suggests  the  classifica¬ 
tion  will  indicate  the  exact  method  to  be  used,  but 
will  fail  to  give  any  indication  of  the  actual  composi¬ 
tion — the  most  important  point,  obviously,  both  for 
manufacturing  and  costing  purposes. 

I  admit  freely  that  my  present  scheme  is  not  ideal : 
amongst  other  things,  it  requires  extension  so  as  to 
show  a  fair  average  formula  for  every  branch  of  its 
groups,  but  I  can  assure  you.  sir,  that  it  was  only 
after  nearly  three  months’  work  that  I  finally  adopted 
it  in  preference  to  other  schemes.  I  did.  in  fact, 
originally  work  out  a  scheme  on  the  basis  of  process, 
but  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial  I  abandoned  it. 

Should  Mr.  Lovell  be  sufficiently  interested  to  go 
into  the  question  more  fully,  we  might  exchange 
notes  on  such  a  system  and  perhaps  arrive  at  some 
common  ground  for  further  progress. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lionel  Robertson. 


li  e  frequently  reeeive,  unsolicited,  letters  express- 
injr  the  appreciation  of  readers  in  practically  all  parts 
of  the  Zi'orld.  U’e  print  the  follozoing,  as  it  states 
admirably  the  kind  of  scrz’iee  zoe  shall  endeavour  to 
extend  to  cz’cry  adz’crtiser  and  reader  during  the  \car 
that  has  just  opened. 

I  O  the  Editor.  December  31.  1931. 

Dear  Sirs, 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  through 
your  Journal  we  have  had.  in  addition  to  many  other 
eiKiuiries,  an  enquiry  as  far  afield  as  Demerara. 
British  Guiana,  and  our  “  Flora  ”  peas  and  “  Wegeo  " 
beans  are  now  supplied  to  every  important  user 
throughout  Great  Britain. 

Your  Journal  we  find  not  only  of  interest,  but  a 
real  source  of  inspiration,  and  let  us  conclude  by 
wishing  you  continued  success  and  all  prosperity  in 
the  New  Year.  1932  will  be  a  “  Flora  ”  year. 

W  ith  compliments. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Hogc.  Martin  and  Co. 

F.S. — Let  us  pass  thanks  for  your  co-operation  and 
enquiries  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
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Enquiries 

Enquiries  are  dealt  with  immediately  on  receipt,  and  the  desired  information  is  communicated  in  full 
by  private  letter.  The  replies  given  below  are  merely  brief  abstracts  or  indications  that  the  names  and 
addresses,  or  whatever  may  have  been  requested,  have  been  supplied.  Any  further  information  supplied 

to  us  relating  to  the  questions  appearing  below  willbe  passed  on  to  the  enquirers.  N.B _ Enquirers  are 

requested  to  use  the  special  form  in  the  advertisement  section. 


463.  ir<’  wish  to  be  referred  to  boohs  dealing  with  the 
practical  side  of  fish  canning,  and  "would  be  glad  if  you  could 
make  recommendations.  (Freeport,  l.'.S.A.) 

Iteyond  Cobb’s  and  Tressler’s  books,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
notliinj*  published  of  any  practieal  value.  There  are  (ierman 
books,  but  ])robably  these  will  not  suit  you ;  however,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  the  names  of  these,  please  let  us  know. 

Most  of  the  information  on  this  subject  has  been  published 
in  your  country.  I  would  advise  you  to  f(et  in  touch  with 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
13. C.,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so;  also,  there  are  the 
.Seattle,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Halifax  Statit)ns.  Have  you 
been  in  tt)uch  with  them? 

4()4.  H  e  would  like  to  knoiv  how  Carlsbad  Plums  are 
made.  (London.) 

We  have  no  information  on  this.  .Apparently,  a  suf^ar 
syrup  is  used  in  their  preparation,  but  we  have  no  details 
of  the  process. 

465.  you  please  iireite  a  few  firms  who  manufacture 
plant  for  making  coffee  liquid  to  send  me  their  catalogues, 
etc.  (Costa  Rica.) 

I'hls  was  done. 

466.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  firms  dealing  in 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  and  bottling  of  mayon¬ 
naise  and  salad  cream.  What  processes  are  used?  (Reading.) 

I'he  names  were  supplied  as  requested. 

The  ingredients  used  for  the  manufacture  of  mayonnaise 
are  oils,  vinegar,  eggs,  salt,  mustard,  and  other  spices. 
Salad  dressing  is  made  with  much  the  same  ingredients, 
only  using  less  oil  and  more  emulsifying  agents. 

We  gave  recipes  for  mayonnaise  in  the  June,  1931,  issue 
of  this  Journal  on  page  175,  and  you  will  find  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  processes  used  and  the  various  recipes  in 
Campbell’s  book  Canning  and  Preserving. 

In  general  there  are  three  methods  in  use  :  (i)  the  Beater 
.Method ;  (2)  the  Homogeniser ;  and  (3)  the  Vacuum  Process. 

The  first  requires  an  efficient  beater  or  mixer.  In  the 
second  process  the  mixture,  after  being  beaten,  is  passed 
through  an  homogeniser,  and  in  the  third  the  beat  is  done 
under  vacuum. 

467.  Can  you  supply  a  formula  for  the  manufacture  of 
Honey  Comb  .Sponge?  (London.) 

We  are  not  clear  just  what  you  have  in  mind.  The  usual 
sponge  mixture  with  a  small  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar 
baking-powder  would  probably  ser^’e.  Much  depends  on  the 
way  the  eggs  are  beaten,  the  style  of  the  beater,  the  number 
of  revolutions  jier  minute,  the  amount  of  eggs  that  will  beat 
to  the  maximum  lightness  in  the  shortest  time,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  the  whipping  takes  place. 

468.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  what  are  the 
sices  of  can  to  which  the  temperatures  and  times  of  pro¬ 
cessing  refer  in  the  “  Food  Industries  Manual."  (Baltimore, 
C.S..\.) 

The  figures  given  for  the  sterilisation  of  vegetables  are 
based  on  the  A2  can.  The  2^  can  is  generally  given  about 
five  minutes  longer.  In  the  next  edition  of  the  Manual  the 
sizes  of  cans  are  stated  for  the  various  times  and  tempera¬ 
tures  given  for  the  canning  of  fruits. 

469.  Where  could  I  get  tuition  in  the  operation  of  double 
seaming  machines  as  used  by  fruit  canners?  (A’orlis.) 

Th<*  enquirer  was  leferred  to  the  Campden  Research 
Station  and  also  to  the  various  makers  of  these  machines. 


470.  Can  you  please  inform  me  how  the  scum  can  be 
induced  to  rise  for  skimming  from  pickled  beef  which  has 
been  cooked  in  enamel  containers  surrounded  by  boiling 
water  in  a  tank,  the  meat  being  pressed  and  cooled  without 
being  disturbed  in  the  containers  in  which  it  is  cooked? 

I  have  no  trouble  when  cooked  by  direct  heat  over  a  flame, 
the  fast  boiling,  for  a  short  time,  bringing  the  scum  to  the 
top.  I  wish  to  use  the  tank  method,  hut  the  scum  adhering 
in  places  to  the  side  of  the  rounds  causes  it  to  look  un¬ 
attractive.  ( Worces  t  er  sh  ire.) 

We  take  it  that  the  meat  in  the  enamel  containers  is 
actually  in  water.  It  must,  therefore,  b*-  realised  that  the 
water  containing  the  meat  in  the  (‘namel  containers  will 
h.ave  a  higher  boiling-point,  owing  to  the  solution  of  salts 
and  |)rotein  matter  in  it,  than  the  water  surn)unding  the 
containers  in  the  tank.  The  result  is  that,  although  the 
water  in  the  tank  is  boiling,  the  water  in  the  containers  has 
not  yet  reached  boiling  tem|K*rature.  'I'he  efficient  way  to 
remove  the  scum  from  the  meat  is  actually  hy  fast  boiling. 

One  possible  method  of  bringing  water  in  the  container 
to  the  lx)iling-|)oint  is  to  dissolve  in  the  surrounding  water 
some  calcium  chloride,  giving  a  muriate  bath.  This  will 
raise  the  temix*rature  of  the  water  in  the  tank,  which  on 
boiling  will  then  boil  the  meat  in  the  enam«“l  container. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  meat  in  the  container  is  (jacked 
too  closely,  the  scum  will  not  be  given  an  ojjportunity  to  rise. 

It  is  essential  that  you  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  container  if  you  wish  to  remove  the  scum  from  the 
surface,  but  you  will  not  lx?  able  to  do  it  by  having  onlv 
boiling  water  in  your  outer  tank. 

Success  of  the  direct  heating  method  in  the  removal  of  the 
scum  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  ajjplied  was  sufficient 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  container  to 
boiling-point  and  to  maintain  it  there. 

471.  H  e  "would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  us 
information  as  to  the  existence  of  any  substitute  for  gelatine, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jelly  crystals,  that 
"would  be  less  costly  either  because  of  lower  price  or  because 
of  its  greater  gel  strength.  (S.  .Africa.) 

A’ou  might  make  comparative  trials  with  agar,  pectin, 
(lelazone,  or  other  jjreparation  for  jelly-making  purposes. 
Pectin,  as  you  know,  requires  the  use  of  the  proper  amounts  of 
sugar  and  acid  U)  make  a  jelly.  Cheap  jellies  may  be  made 
from  sugar,  glucose  and  starch,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  if  the  use  of  starch  could  be  applied  in  some  way  to 
the  making  of  jelly  crystals  on  the  analogy  of  custard  and 
blancmange  powders,  in  which  maize  farina  is  commonly 
employed.  \Ve  have  referred  the  enquirer  to  the  supplies  of 
agar,  jxjctin,  and  Gelazone  in  the  hope  that  they  may  have 
had  experience  in  this  particular  line. 

472.  Kindly  let  us  know  of  some  method  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  mould  or  mildew  on  lemon  curd.  (Bradford.) 

.Assuming  the  sugar  content  is  adequate,  this  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  taking  can*  to  see  that  all  ingredients  used  are 
quite  fresh  and  untainted.  Then,  also,  the  jars  and  caps 
must  be  clean  and  sterile,  and  the  curd  should  either  be 
filled  hot  or  cooled  quickly  immediately  prior  to  filling.  The 
seal  should  be  sufficiently  perfect  to  ensure  no  opportunity 
for  the  subsequent  entry  of  mould  spores.  Storage  conditions 
should  also  be  cool  and  hygi(*nic. 

473.  Information  required  on  the  manufacture  of  vinegar 
and  the  nature  of  the  plant  required.  (London.) 

Up  to  the  point  of  running  off  the  liquor  (wort)  from  the 
mash  and  sterilising  it  by  boiling,  the  method  is  much  the 
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>;mn“  ;is  that  followed  in  the  hrowina  of  beer.  The  wort  is 
filtered,  fernient»‘d  with  yeast,  and  filtered  or  run  off.  Then 
the  liquiil  is  acetified  in  open  vats,  filtered,  and  caramel 
adtled.  This,  of  course,  is  only  the  verv  bar«‘st  outline  of  the 
process.  In  order  to  advise  as  tt)  your  [)articular  recptire- 
nients  the  services  of  an  ex|H'rt  would  be  required.  The 
same  ajtplies  to  the  |)lant  and  equipment,  as  these,  too,  are 
Governed  by  your  special  conditions  in  the  way  of  accom¬ 
modation  available,  output  ])ro|)osed,  [larticular  market 
aimed  at,  present  equipment,  anti  st)  on.  Stated  in  general 
terms,  the  plant  comprises  vats,  maltinj'  floors  or  drums, 
kilns,  cleaners,  mash  tuns,  filters,  pump,  refrikeratino  plant, 
tanks,  etc.  We  furnished  the  enquirer  with  names  and 
addresses  of  makers  of  this  plant,  tof^ether  with  jteneral 
engineers. 

474.  liefcrcncc  reijuircd  on  yeast  inanufailitre.  (.S.  .Africa.) 

See  Food  Industries  Manual,  second  edition,  pajje  197. 

475.  Please  recommend  source  of  supply  of  5  and  10  jtja/. 
ilrums  or  containers  {non-returnahle)  suilahle  for  carriage  of 
edible  oils.  Also  same,  but  sufficiently  strong  and  convenient 
for  returning,  ~<easliing,  refilling,  and  leorking  to  and  fro  by 
rail.  (Holton.) 

Recommendations  made. 

476.  Empire  sources  of  baiUDia  flour  required.  (Rssex.) 

.Su|)plies  may  be  ol)tained  tbroukh  a  firm  (name  quoted)  in 

London.  Much  useful  information  on  Em[)ire  b.inana  flour 
production  is  obtainable  from  the  Imperial  Institute. 

477.  Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  a  S7eeet  pickle  and  a 
thick  sauce?  (Kent.) 

Recipe  supplied. 

478.  Il’e  shall  he  glad  if  you  will  give  us  the  names  of 
manufacturers  of  plant  for  the  preparation  of  lemon  and 
orange  squash,  including  also  suitable  filling  machines. 
(London.) 

Names  and  addresses  su|)plied. 

479.  In  Foot)  .Maxlf.uu  kk  for  December  under  Enquiry 
So.  421,  we  should  like  to  kno~w  the  names  of  firms  supply¬ 
ing  machines  for  making  beef  cubes  and  also  for  "wrapping 
same.  (Ireland.) 

This  information  was  su|)plied. 

480.  Required,  machine  or  other  appliance  {inexpensive) 
for  hermetically  closing  ordinary  tie-over  jam  and  marmalade 
jars.  (St.  Leonards.) 

Su}4fiestions  were  made. 

481.  Formula  wanted  for  anchovy  essence.  (London.) 

'I'he  following*  may  serve  as  a  basis  : 

2t)  lbs.  anchovies. 

8,}4als.  water. 

24  lbs.  salt. 

I  lb.  colour. 

li  lbs.  f*um  traf^acanth. 

Soak  the  ^um  in  4  jjals.  water  overnight.  Gradually 
.brinfj  to  boil,  and  simmer  for  twenty  minutes  j«ently. 

482.  Can  you  tell  me  of  the  issues  containing  reference  to 
malt  extract  manufacture?  (Oxford.) 

Food  .Mani’f.U'ti  re,  .\ugust,  1931,  pp.  229-232. 

483.  Can  you  give  a  suitable  recipe  and  details  for  baking 
Swedish  crisp  bread  made  from  rye  flour?  (Japan.) 

We  should  like  to  know  the  details  of  this  process  our¬ 
selves.  Exi)eriments  indicate  that  a  meal,  very  coarsely 
ground  on  stones,  is  required,  and  that  a  very  tight  dough 
is  desirable. 

484.  Kindly  supply  a  recipe  for  piccalilli.  (Stockport.) 

This  was  done. 

485.  should  he  obliged  if  you  ~will  let  us  have  the  list 
of  firms  making  machines  for  shredding  suets  and  fats  as 
supplied  to  your  Enquirer  So.  222. 


-  -  - t 

H  e  are  also  interested  in  the  information  supplied  to  your 
Enquirer  So.  433  concerning  white  invert  sugar.  (London.) 
'I'he  information  r<‘quested  was  furnishetl. 

4S6.  IFc  require  the  names  of  engineers  making  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  Fopcor}i.  (Holland.) 

Names  were  su[)plied. 

487.  11’///  you  please  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
t'wo  or  three  makers  of  ordinary  tins,  round  and  square. 

( Lincolnshire.) 

Names  and  .addresses  furnished. 

488.  Required,  name  and  address  of  vendors  of  Clarase,  a 
diastatic  enzyme.  ( Hirmingham.) 

.\.  Hoake,  Rolx'rts  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carpenters  Road,  Strat- 
fonl,  London,  E.  15. 

489.  Please  send  us  particulars  of  the  icing  sugar  grinding 
machine  as  advertised  in  Food  Mamfacture.  (Singapore.) 

'Phis  was  done. 

4rK>.  Can  you  please  give  us  the  names  of  manufacturers 
of  powdered  lemon  peel?  (Burton-on-Trent.) 

Names  sup|)lied. 

4<)i*  Kindly  send  us  information  as  to  the  suppliers  of 
preservatrees  for  sausage  and  also  of  dry  ice  for  cooling 
vans.  (Lincolnshire.) 

Recommend.ations  were  m.ade. 

492.  W'e  should  be  glad  if  you  would  put  us  in  touch  'with 
firms  supplying  plant  suitable  for  the  condensing  of  fresh 
milk,  ((ilasgow.) 

Names  of  firms  were  furnished. 

493-  e  should  appreciate  your  help  tn  putting  us  in  touch 
'with  supplies  of  dried,  powdered  vegetables  for  the  purpose 
of  soup  po'wders. 

Il'e  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we  ha7’e 
found  your  journal  most  useful  in  obtaining  supplies.  (South 
.\frica.) 

Recommendations  were  made. 

494.  We  notice  on  page  282  of  the  October,  1931,  issue 
of  Foor)  .MAxa  FACTi  RK  an  illustration  of  a  can  sealer  con- 
verted  into  a  can  opener,  which  operates  by  shearing  the 
tops  off  the  cans. 

Il’e  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  let  us  have 
some  further  information  regarding  this  machine.  (York¬ 
shire.) 

’I'he  can  opening  machine  referred  to  in  the  recent  article 
on  “  F'ruits  for  .Salad  ”  is  an  ordinary  “  double-seamer  ” 
sealing  machine,  from  which  the  two  seaming  rolls  have 
been  removed.  One  of  the  seaming  rolls  is  then  replaced 
by  a  cutting  roll.  These  machines  are  m.ade  by  can  com¬ 
panies  and  other  manufacturers  of  sealing  machines.  The 
cutting  rolls  are  made  by  the  same  people. 

495.  Required,  recipe  for  good  commercial  Christmas 
pudding.  (Dublin.) 

See  page  206,  July  issue,  1931. 

4()6.  Kindly  supply  us  u'ith  the  names  and  addresses  of 
importers  of  herbs.  (London.) 

This  was  done. 

497.  Require  names  of  firms  supplying  machinery  for  the 
production,  of  breakfast  cereals.  (London.) 

Names  were  furnished. 

498.  Kindly  inform  us  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  for 
extracting  and  deodorising  coconut  oil  by  the  latest  process. 
The  plant  must  not  be  too  expensive.  (British  Guiana.) 

Suggestions  were  made,  although  it  is  necessary  first  to 
know. 

49<;.  Do  you  know  who  is  Hie  packer  of  “  Kingsway  peas  "f 
(London.) 
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Trade  Notes 


Japanese  Canned  Crab. 

It  is  reported  that  the  floating*  can¬ 
neries  en{»aged  in  manufacturinf<  canned 
crab  meat  have  up  to  date  duriii}*  the 
current  se.ason  packini  about  150,000 
c.'ises,  .and  it  is  anticip.ated  that  jo.cxxj 
.addition.al  cases  will  be  packed  before 
the  close  of  the  season.  Other  crab 
eanninj*  establishments  will,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  pack  .approximate!  V  ib5,(XK) 
cases,  makinf*  a  total  of  3S5,(xk)  cases 
for  this  season,  .a  reduction  of  i7S,(:(X) 
c.a.ses  from  hast  ye.ar.  rh<“  estimate 
for  the  Russian  p.ack  for  this  ye.ar  is 
<»o,(xx)  cases,  .about  4(),(xx)  c.ases  less 
than  Last  year. 

If  these  estim.att's  are  correct,  it  ap- 
))ears  th.at  the  total  output  of  canm-d 
<  ral)  me.at  for  this  ye.ar  will  be  some 
2 ’4.(XK)  c.ases  less  th.an  last  xe.ar's  p.ack. 

*  *  * 

Soya  Bean  in  Java. 

The  oflicial  publication  of  the  St)era- 
ba\.a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its  issue 
of  June  b,  discusses  the  prospects  of  an 
extensive  stna  bean  cultiv.ation  in  Java, 
riit'  article  states  that  up  to  now  soya 
beans  had  been  j*rown  only  by  natives 
.as  a  fertilisinf*  cover-crop  in  the  hiliv 
districts  of  Java,  and  h.as  proved  to  be 
of  oreat  value.  Recently,  however, 
there  h.as  .a|)pe.ared  renewed  interest  in 
its  culture  on  luiropean  t'st.ates. 

Birmal  Chemical  En^fineers. 

It  was  in)ted  in  the  October  issiK* 
that  Mr.  David  Hamilton  had  been  ap- 
])ointed  Representative  for  th(‘  London 
District  for  nirmabri,i>ht.  Ltd.,  but  we 
omitted  to  mention  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
h.as  also  been  similarly  appointed  for 
llirmal  Chemical  Fnj^inc'ers. 

*  *  * 

.Meat  Packinfi  in  Poland. 

The  Fleischer  I’erhaml  Zietinii^  re¬ 
ports  th.at  Polish  plans  h)r  the  con¬ 
struction  of  .a  p.ackinj*  httuse  and 
sausa^«‘  f.actories  in  the  ne.ar  future 
thre.aten  the  (ierman  export  trade  in 
saus.a^es  and  meat,  to  which  (Ierman 
stock  j»rowers  must  look  for  an  outlet 
for  the  surplus  jxroducts  of  their  in- 
cre.ased  ])roduction  of  meat,  jj.articu- 
larly  of  j)ork.  Modern  s.aus,aj»e  fac¬ 
tories,  it  is  reported,  are  to  la*  erected 
in  Warsaw,  Posen,  and  Hromberf*, 
Poland. 

I'rance — including*  the  .Saar  district  - 
is  one  of  the  best  m.arkets  for  (ierm.an 
sausttge  at  present,  .and  the  m.arket  to 
which  it  is  fe.ared  Polish  sausaf<e  will 
find  its  w.ay  first.  The  United  .States 
is  another.  I'he  tremendous  production 
of  hofjs  in  Pol.and  and  the  low  prices 
of  pork  j»ive  the  meat  products  of  th.at 
country  an  adv.an^aJ*e  over  (ierm.an 
I'.roducts,  which  are  now  much  hijjher 
in  price.  The  im|)ortation  of  swine  or 
pork  from  Pol.and  into  Ciermany  is  pre- 
\ented  bv  the  absence  of  a  treatv  of 


commerce  between  the  two  countrii's. 
In  fact,  the  danger  of  a  heavy  impor¬ 
tation  of  these  commodities  from 
Poland  into  (iermany  .ap|)e,ars  to  be  one 
of  the  princi|).al  obst.acles  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  «a)mmercial  treatv  between 
them. 

*  *  * 

Fish  Freezinfl  in  France. 

The  ‘‘  Saci|)  ”  syste  m,  invented  by 
the  Norwa-{»ian  refrif»eration  exjxert, 
Reeh,  and  jeerfected  on  an  exi)eriment.al 
trawler  in  France,  has  been  adopted 
and  exploited  by  ,a  French  company  in 
Houloj^ne  operatiiiff  two  trawlers  at 
the  present  time  with  four  additional 
tr.awlers  under  constructiem.  Freezing* 
by  the*  Sacip  syste  m  is  e  tTe*cted  by  ceem- 
binatieen  eef  lold  air  and  brine.  riie 
tish,  immediately  taken  etn  beeard,  are 
threewn  elirectly  into  a  re  xeehiii}*  b.irre*! 
t;mk  elivided  inte)  ceanpartments,  and 
subjected  first  to  cold  air  .and  .are*  then 
frozen  seelid  in  a  brine*  seilutieen.  'I'he 
fish  .are  then  t.aken  from  the  brine  vat, 
pl.ace*d  in  ee>ld  storajje  chambers,  where 
the\  re*main  .sej*refjated  in  bundles  bv 
nets  te)  facilitate  rapid  unleeaelinj^  with- 
eeut  further  m.anipul.atieen  b\  the*  (■r<*w. 

*  *  * 

Trade  Service. 

Ree'e*ntly  we  have  hael  eu'c.-isiein  to 
e*x,amine*  an  instanee  e)f  the*  j*e)-,ahe*,ael 
spirit  of  twei  firms,  in  the*  feerm  eef 
>e*veral  publicatieens  of  immense*  se*r- 
vice  to  the  trade.  It  will  be  re*mem- 
bered  that  .Me*ssrs.  W.  J.  Bush  and 
Ue).,  Ltd.,  in  ie(2i  ])ublisht*d  the 
eleventh  e*ditie')n  of  Skiise’s  Complete 
Confectioner,  which  is  withemt  doubt 
the  me)st  valuable  practical  boeek  ele.al- 
inf»  with  e  andy  making*  w  hich  we  have. 
I'here  .-ere*  other  |)ublic.atie)ns,  howev<*r, 
w  hich  ;ire  pe*rh.aps  not  so  w  idely  know  n 
but  which  iire  e*qu,'illy  v.'duable  in  their 
respe*ctive  spheres ;  we  refer  to  the 
ninth  edition  (ie)25)  of  Practical  Re¬ 
cipes  for  the  Manufacture  of  Aerated 
Hevera^es,  Cordials,  Son-Alcoholic 
lirewed  Peers,  Carhorated  Mineral 
Il’afer.s',  and  other  Popular  liei’erages. 
.\  third  is  the  fjqueur  Compounder’s 
Handbook  of  Recipes  (te)2i),  and  .a 
feeurth  is  a  beeeek  e)f  Flai’ours  and 
Formuhc  for  Ice-cream,  Water  Ices, 
and  the  Soda  Fountain. 

Likewise,  amonj*  the  publieatiems 
issue*d  by  .Me*ssrs.  .\.  Bee.ake,  Re»be*rts 
.and  C'e).,  Ltd.,  is  a  useful  little  h.anel- 
boe)k  on  Formuhc  for  Compounding 
Perfumes  for  I'se  in  .Soap,  Creams, 
Spirits,  and  lirilliantines.  In  this  con- 
ne'ctieen  eeiie*  may  note  also  a  paper  een 
“  Seelvents,”  written  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Durrans,  chief  ehe*mist  tee  the  firm. 

This  p.ai)e*r,  een  aeceeunt  eef  its 
thorejuffh  and  scientific  exposition  of 
lir.actic.al  peiints  of  fundamental  im- 
peirt.ance,  is  without  doubt  the  most 
valuable  that  has  yet  been  published 
ein  the  subject. 


Soyolk. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whcthe*r  it  is  by 
reason  eef  its  hi^h  nutritive  value  eir 
whether  it  is  t>n  .account  eif  technic.'d 
and  eieineimic  adv.antages  which  accrue* 
te)  the  fe)od  manufacturer  fiDin  its  use* 
that  Soyeilk  sewa  fleeur  is  beinj*  incr<*a>- 
iiifjlv  .leieipted  in  manufactur(*d  foods. 

In  bre*ad,  white  and  brown,  the  in¬ 
clusion  e)f  1  to  i.i  per  cent,  of  this  pre- 
paratiem  |)roduces  loaves  of  bold  .-ittrac- 
tive  appe*ar:tnce,  brij^ht  crumb  anel 
e  rust,  and  eif  de*fmitely  e*nh.anceel  keej)- 
in^  qualities.  In  whe)le*me;tl  breael, 
where  5  ])e*r  e*e*nt.  of  Seneelk  can  be* 
used,  crumblinj*  is  substantiallx  re*dui  e  el 
whilst  :it  the*  same*  time*  definitelx  in- 
(  re*asin}‘  the*  yield  of  a  sack-mix. 

In  ce)nfe*ctie)ne*rx  xxork,  small  .end 
slab  e-.d<(*s.  the*  43  ])e*r  cent,  jerotein  con- 
te*nt  e)f  the*  lleeur,  ;tn;elof»ous  to  that  e)f 
fresh  e*f*^s,  inelieate-s  a  re*ductle)n  in  the* 
usu.d  quantitie*s  of  milk  and  ef<^s  em- 
ploxe*d  in  the*  proelue  tieen  eef  these*  feoods, 
xvhile  the*  2e)  pe*r  ce*nt.  eef  f;et  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  e*e*onomie*s  in  butte*r,  e*ake*, 
m.-irfearine*,  etc. 

.More‘eive*r,  the*  soxa  |)re)te*in  is  notori¬ 
ously  “  thirsty  ”  .inel  demands  e*xtr.a 
liquor  in  ,*dl  mixe*s  xx  he*re*  it  is  |)re*se*nt. 
I'his  added  liqueer  naturally  residts  in 
substanti.dly  ineTe*ase*el  yields,  anel  is 
s.-iiel  to  impreive*  ;ind  e*xte*nd  ke*epini* 
qii.'ilities  of  the*  manufacture*el  article*. 
The  ke*e*pin}‘  qualiti(*s  of  an  inex])e*nsix e* 
slab  mix,  for  inst.'ince,  xvhich  can  be 
pre)duce*(l  at  lid.  per  lb.,  xvitheiut  e*m- 
ployiiif*  e*ithe*r  milk  or  e*jeffs,  are*  posi¬ 
tive*!)  astoundinj*. 

('he)ie)l,*ite*  m.'inufiie  ture  rs  find  th.'it  the 
inclusion  of  .Soxeilk  in  suit.ible*  |)ro|Kir- 
tions  in  the*  cheic'eilate*  mix  protliues  a 
xe*rx’  much  more  nutritieius  chocedati*, 
xxhile*  the*  Ie*cithin  pre*se*nt  in  this  soxa 
lleiur  is  a  xvell-kneixvn  s|)ecific  in  the 
.*irrestin}»  of  bleieimina  or  Jireyino  in 
e*hoi*ol.'ite'  m.'inufae'ture*. 

«  «  « 

Rusk  Manufacture. 

The*  production  eif  rusks  h.'is  incre*ase*d 
e*onsiele*r,'iblx'  in  re*cent  ye*ars,  due*  to  e*\- 
p.-insiem  in  their  use  in  sausajie*  manu¬ 
facture*  anel  kindred  purpos(*s.  With  the* 
pre*se*nt  price  eif  tleiur,  it  is  claime*d  that 
iiakinf*  bread  s|)e*ei.dly  feir  rusks  bt- 
i'ome*s  ;i  preifitable*  ijreipeisitieen,  .•inel 
.Me*ssrs.  He*e*nan  and  Frouele*.  Ltel.,  h.ive* 
recently  preulueed  a  spe*cial  bre*ad  drxer 
feir  rusk  manufacture*  xvhich  is  s.iiel  tee 
possess  nume*rous  s|)e*e  i:il  feature*s. 

In  this  “  He*e*nan  ”  dryer  brt*ad 
machine*-sliced  is  tlried  by  heit  elrx  air  ; 
the  brt*.'iel  is  neit  e*X|)e)se*d  te)  hijjh  te*m- 
pe*rature*  ;mel  so  is  e'onve*rted  into  bone*- 
elrx  rusk  xxithout  .'tnx  suspicieen  of  leiirn- 

fhe  hot  air  is  elisch.'irf‘e*tl  by  a  ee*ntri- 
fuf*al  fan  thre)uj*h  a  tubul.ar  heate  r  into 
a  ste*el|)late  cupeela.  'fhe  .air  heater 
utilises  steam  .at  ,1  le)w  jiressure,  about 
te)  lbs.  per  squ.ire  inch,  su|)plie*d  from  ti 
boile*r  fire*el  by  eaxal  eer  e'oke,  or  fremi  an 
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« installation.  'I'he  condonsed 
-ttam  returns  by  f<ravity  to  the  boiler. 
The  hot  dry  air,  before  escapinjf  to  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  the  up|)er  end  of  the  cupola, 
comes  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
l)read  and  leaves  the  cu|)ola  in  a  com- 
paratively  cool  condition,  haviiif*  {*iven 
up  the  major  portion  of  its  heat  content 
in  extractinfj  moisture  from  the  bread. 

In  this  way,  it  is  said,  drying  is  per¬ 
formed  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
heat,  anil  fuel  consumption  is  small. 

After  drying,  the  rusk  passes  down 
a  chute  into  a  crusher,  frimi  which  it 
emerges  in  p.articles  of  varying  fineness, 
and  falls  into  a  grading  machine  which 
ilischarges  into  seji.'irate  sacks.  For 
some  purposes  the  grading  machine  is 
dispensed  with. 

The  “  Heenan  ”  Bread  Drier  is  built 
in  two  sizes,  the  smaller  of  which  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  ’  cwt.  per  hour 
of  moist  bread  anil  the  larger  with 
4  cwt.  'I'he  |)ower  required  to  drive  the 
complete  plant,  state  the  makers,  in¬ 
cluding  breail  cutter,  extracting  door, 
crusher,  fan,  and  gr.ider,  amounts  to 
<)l).h.p.  for  the  2  cwt.  size  and  to  b.h.p. 
for  the  4  cwt. 

*  «  * 

Steel  Furniture  and  Equipment. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  changes 
iluring  the  last  ten  years  or  so  has  been 
the  gre.'it  development  in  the  use  of  steel 
in  the  construction,  equipment,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  olVices,  banks,  anil  other 
large  buildings. 

'i  he  structure  of  the  modern  building 
is  mainly  of  steel,  with  a  brick  or  stone 
casing,  and  steel,  again,  is  now  used  in 
almost  1‘very  up-to-ilate  buililing  for 
partitions  and  doors.  'I'he  saving  of 
floor  s|)ace  elTected  by  steel  |).'irtitions  is 
;m  im|)ort;int  consideration  uniler  the 
present  conditions  of  inflated  buililing 
site  values  and  high  rents,  which  render 
it  imiierative  for  every  inch  of  floor 
.area  to  be  utiliseil  to  the  fullest  extent. 
In  .addition  to  saving  floor  space,  steel 
iloors  and  partitioning  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  offering  a  far  greater  resist- 
.ance  to  fire  than  wood. 

Messrs.  (1.  .\.  -Harvi'y  and  Co. 

(I.onilon),  Ltil.,  Woolwich  Roaii,  Lon¬ 
don,  have  sup])lied  steel  doors  and  jxar- 
titions  for  many  barge  buildings,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  'I'hese  partitions  are 
easily  erected,  and  being  m.ade  in  sec¬ 
tions,  the  “  Harvey  ”  steel  partitions 
can  be  quickly  dismantlial  and  re-erected 
without  skilleil  labour.  'I'his  is  a  griait 
allvantage  in  ofllces,  factories,  and 
w  .arehouses  whi  re  it  is  found  necessari 
t<>  reap|)ortion  often  the  floor  space. 

I'he  elimination  as  far  as  possible  of 
everything  combustible  is  the  next 
logic.al  step  to  fireproof  construction, 
and,  here  again,  steel  furniture  offers 
an  efficient  and  economical  method  of 
carrying  this  out.  .\  wide  range  of 
office  requisites  in  steel  can  now  be 
obtained  from  this  well-known  firm, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
filing  and  card-index  cabinets,  desks, 
tables,  cupboards,  wardrobes,  shelving, 
and  waste-paper  tubs. 


An  Amalgamation. 

Messrs.  Backs  (1925),  Ltd.,  of  Felt- 
ham,  .Middlesex,  manufacturers  of  con- 
tainiT  and  fancy  boxes,  have  amalga¬ 
mated  with  .Messrs.  Mono  Service 
Containers,  Ltd.,  the  Milk  'fraile  Sup- 
lilies,  Ltd.,  and  I'avlor’s  Hvgienic, 
Ltd. 

*  »  « 

Glass  Lined  Plant. 

Glass-lined  plant  and  general  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  food  inilustries  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  leaflet  received  from  the 
Glass-Lined  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
London.  I'he  wider  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  hanilling  foodstuffs  in 
absolutely  hygienic  and  non-corrodible 
utensils  should  ensure  the  continued 
and  increasing  success  of  this  firm’s 
products,  which  include  glass-lined  steel 
tanks  for  bulk  transjxirt  of  milk,  pas¬ 
teuriser  holders,  combined  pasteurising, 
mixing  and  ageing  tanks  for  ice-cream, 
holiling  tanks  for  fruit  juices,  flavour¬ 
ings,  liquid  eggs,  etc. 

*  *  » 

The  House  of  Holden. 

.\  continuous  connection  with  their 
traile  of  over  ninety-two  years  is  out- 
lineil  in  a  very  well  produced  ;md  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  issued  by  .Messrs,  .\rthur 
Holden  and  .Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known 
varnish,  lacquer,  and  paint  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Birmingham.  I'he  manufac¬ 
turing  ilepartments  of  the  firm  have 
now  long  been  removed  from  the 

original  premises  occupied  as  far  back 
as  1840,  and  cover  a  large  area  .at 
Bordesley  Green,  where  tin  ultra¬ 

modern  and  well-equipped  factory 
exists  for  jiaint  and  varnish  making. 
.\mong  the  interesting  details  given  in 
the  booklet,  one  notes  that  at  a  recent 
stock-taking  iiier  250,1x10  gallons  of 
varnish  were  in  stock,  and  that  an 
elabor.ite  testing  plant,  reproducing  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  of 

customers’  works,  is  in  regular  use  to 
ensure  that  only  perfectly  satisfactory 
liroducts  leave  the  factory.  .Mr.  Lloyd 
.Matthison,  who  jiresiiles  over  the 

technical  research  department,  is,  of 
course,  very  well  known  to  the  majofitv 
of  our  readers. 

*  *  * 

Wei){hin|f  Machines. 

.Messrs.  W.  and  I',  .\verv.  Ltd.,  .Soho 
Foundry,  will  again  be  exhibiting  jit 
the  Birmingham  section  of  the  F;iir  on 
.Stanil  No.  17,  Block  G.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  a  rjinge  of  machines  will  be  jire- 
sented  in  :i  manner  c.dculjited  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  .\very  can  weigh  everything 
from  a  silken  thread  to  ;i  locomotive. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  stand  is  a 
tier  of  steps  mounting  up  to  a  central 
jiedestal,  on  which  is  a  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  visible  weigher  of  the  portable 
platform  type.  On  each  step  will  be 
:i  modern  scale  ranging  from  a  fine 
weighing  scale  up  to  one  of  heavier 
c;ip;uity. 

.\t  one  end  of  the  stand  is  .a  huge 


assay  balance  with  a  capacity  of  56  lbs., 
in  a  glass  case,  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stand  is  a  picture  gallery  in 
which  is  exhibited,  among  others,  a 
large  jihotograph  of  the  streamlined 
locomotive  No.  io,ixx),  recently  put  into 
commission  by  the  L.N.K.R.  Co.  This 
locomotive  is  shown  on  a  set  of  .\very 
automatic  locomotive  balancing  tables. 

On  each  side  of  the  central  disjAav 
are  a  few  modern  weighers  of  v.arying 
cap.icities  and  for  various  pur]X)ses. 

Testing  machines,  automatic  weigh¬ 
ers,  anil  mixing  machines  will  not  be 
exhibited  on  the  stand,  but  will  be 
available  for  ins|H“ction  ;it  Soho  Foun¬ 
dry. 

rh«“  latest  typi'  unit  count  machine 
for  the  mechanical  counting  of  repeti¬ 
tion  work  will  be  exhibited  on  the 
stand. 

*  «  « 

Graesser  Monsanto. 

The  Graesser  -  .Monsanto  Chemical 
Works,  Ltd.,  inform  us  that  on  and 
after  J.inuary  1,  1032,  the  firm  will  be 
known  as  the  “  Monsanto  Chemic.al 
Works,  Ltd.”  The  telegraphic  ad- 
ilresses  now  become  as  follow  :  London 
office,  .Monsanto  Sowest  London  ;  Ru;i- 
bon  works,  Monsimto  Ru.ibon ;  .Sun- 
ilerland  works,  Monsanto  Sunderland, 
('able  .\ddress,  .Monsanto  London. 

*  «  « 

British  Exhibition  at  CopenhajSen. 

The  Department  of  Overseas  'Trade 
announces  that  the  Danish  I'nion  of 

Importers  of  British  Goods,  of  Co|)en- 

hagen,  is  again  org.inising  an  .Ml- 
British  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held 
from  .Septembi-r  24  to  October  i),  1932. 
.Ml  enquiries  concerning  the  Exhibition 
should  be  iiililressed  to  the  Secretary, 
British  lm|)ort  Union,  R.iadhusplad- 
sen  45,  Copenhagen. 

*  *  * 

Tin  Containers. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  all  packaging 
methods,  the  tin  cont.iiner  loses 
nothing  of  its  popularity  as  time  goes 
on.  Comparatively  cheap,  strong,  and 
dunible,  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite 
c;(|)able,  by  the  use  of  good  designs 
:md  .ittractive  printing  or  lacquering, 
of  being  made  into  as  attractive  a  con- 
t.'iiner  jis  it  is  possible  to  have.  We 
have  recently  received  from  Messrs. 
Bl.'tcks,  Ltd.,  of  Liverpool,  a  leaflet 
showing  some  of  the  range  of  fancx 
and  gift  containers  which  they  manu¬ 
facture.  .\  speciality  is  made  by  them 
of  confectionery  containers  capable  of 
re-u.se  as  te.i  and  sugar  containers,  etc. 

.\nother  firm  of  tin  workers  which 
has  recently  .sent  us  an  illustrated 
pamphlet  describing  its  activities— The 
Dundee  Canister  Co.,  Ltd. — specialises 
in  ])lain  and  lithographed  cans  for  food 
jKicking,  and  also  in  heavier  gauge 
work  such  as  drums,  tapers,  jxiint 
kegs,  etc.,  claiming  to  have  attained 
exceptional  experience  of  the  trade  as 
Ji  result  of  their  seventy-five  vears’  con¬ 
nection  with  it. 
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May  14  ... 
July  ... 
July  ... 
September  21 


2^  per  cent. 

4i  .. 
b  ..  ,, 


Owing  to  a  reduction  of  income  from  subsidiaries,  the  balance 
of  net  profit  realised  by  Manbre  and  Garton,  Ltd.,  during  the 
financial  year  ended  September  30  last  was  only  _^326,i67  as 
compared  with  £^(>6,i}2o  in  i92(j-ig3o,  and  with  ;f4io,2S9  realised 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  As  a  result  of  this  set-back, 
the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  has  been  reduced  from 
lb  per  cent,  to  14  per  cent.,  and  the  dividend  on  the  deferred 
shares  from  84  per  cent,  to  68-8  per  cent.  The  following  are  the 
principal  items  shown  in  the  final  accounts  ; 

Sep/.  30,  1931. 
t 

326,167 
35,000 
160,534 
103,200 
2  5, (XX) 
483.822 

2,()42,547 

743,224 
42,870 
»o‘),737 
1,788,545 

191,975 

188,905 


Net  Profit  . 

Dividend  on  Preference  Shares 
Dividend  on  Ordinary  Shares 
Dividend  on  Deferred  Shares 
.\llowances  to  Customers  ... 
Property  and  Plant 
Investments  in  Subsidiaries,  etc 

Liquid  Assets  . 

Creditors  . 

Due  to  Subsidiaries 

Reserves  . 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930 
Carried  forward  to  1931-1932 


Registered  in  1919,  the  company  has  an  authorised  share 
capital  of  £i,^x),ooo,  of  which  a  total  of  1,71)6,669  has  been 
issued  and  paid  up,  consisting  of  ;^5oo,ooo  in  the  form  of  7  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £i  each,  recently  quoted  at 
22s.  qd. ;  ;^i, 146,669  in  ordinary  shares,  marked  at  28s.  6d. ; 
and  ;^i5o,ooo  in  deferred  shares  of  2s.  each,  which  stand  at 
QS.  6d.  The  amount  carried  forward  is  subject  to  staff  bonus,  etc. 

\  satisfactory  year’s  business  is  reported  by  John  Mackintosh 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  toffee  and  other  articles  of 
confectionery,  the  margin  of  profit  realised  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  September  30  last  working  out  at  ;^93,544,  which 
figure  compares  favourably  with  ;^^86,543  realised  during  1929- 
1930,  and  enabled  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  ordinary  shares 
to  be  maintained  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.,  and  a  larger  amount 
to  be  carried  forward.  The  authorised  share  capital  of  this 
company  is  .jf75o,o(xj,  of  which  a  total  of  _^7oo,ooo  ranks  for 
dividend,  comprising  in  10  per  cent,  cumulative  prefer¬ 

ence  shares,  ;^2oo,ooo  in  20  pier  cent,  cumulative  preferred 
ordinary  shares  of  los.  each,  and  ^'200,000  in  deferred  ordinary 
los.  shares.  The  1930-1931  profit  appiropriation  account  was 
made  up  as  follows  ; 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  66,607 

Net  Profit — year  ended  September  30, 

•93'  .  93-544 


Disposable  Balance 


...;f  160,151 


10%  dividend  on  Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  £i  Shares  . 

20%  dividend  on  ;f2oo,ooo  Cumulative  Preferred 

Ordinary  los.  Shares  .  . 

Carried  forward  to  1931 -11)32  . 


£ 

3o,cxx) 


4o,cxx> 

90,151 


The  balance  of  net  profit  realised  by  Cave,  Austin  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  during  the  1930-1031  financial  period  amounted  to  ;£^5,999. 
which  figure  compares  favourably  with  the  net  profit  of  ;f5,6W) 
realised  during  1929-1930.  The  dividend  on  the  company's 
ordinary  share  capital  has  consequently  been  maintained  at  the 
rate  of  6  pier  cent.,  and  a  slightly  larger  sum  carried  forward  to 
the  next  account.  Of  an  authorised  share  capital  of  ;^i2o,ooo,  a 
total  of  111,01X3  has  been  issued  and  paid  up,  consisting  of 
^71,000  in  the  form  of  5  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares 
of  £1  each,  and  _;^4o,ooo  in  ordinary  shares  of  16s.  denomination. 
The  apipropriation  figures  are  summarised  below  : 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930 .  ',083 

Net  Profit — year  ended  Sepitember  30, 

i<»3'  . 5,9‘)'> 


Disposable  Balance  ... 


...7."7,o82 


5",',  dividend  on  _^7i,ixx3  Cumulative  Preference 

/!i  Shares  ...  .  .  3,550 

6°,  dividend  on  ^40,1x30  Ordinary  Shares  of  16s. 

each  .  . 2,4(K) 

Carried  forward  to  1931-1932  ...  .  1,132 


3^7,082 


During  the  seven  years  to  1928-1929  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
was  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  each  year. 

When  compared  with  ^^581  realised  during  1929-1930,  the  net 
jirofit  of  ;^4,687  reported  by  Buckley  Jones,  Ltd.,  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  enabled  the  dividend  on  the  cumulative  participat¬ 
ing  preference  shares  to  be  paid  to  November  30,  1930,  and  the 
carry  forward  to  be  increased.  Registered  in  1927,  the  company 
has  an  authorised  share  capital  of  ;fio5,ixx3,  of  which  104,21x3 
has  been  issued  and  paid  up,  made  up  of  74, 21x3  in  the  form  of 
8  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  los.  each  and  ;^3o,ixx3  in  deferred 
shares  of  is.  denomination.  The  company  owns  numerous 
branches  and  stores,  also  the  entire  issued  share  capital  of  Arran 
Co.,  Ltd.  The  final  figures  relating  to  the  past  financial  year 
are  tabulated  below  : 


Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ... 

Net  Profit — year  ended  November  30,  11)31 

Disposable  Balance . 3^5,3" 


£ 

624 

4,687 


8%  dividend  on  ;^74,2o<3  Cumulative  Par¬ 
ticipating  Preference  los.  Shares  (to 

November  30,  1930)  .  ...  5,936 

Less  Tax  at  5s.  in  the  £  .  ',484 

Carried  forward  to  1931 -1932  . 


■  4,452 

859 

3^5-3" 


3^160,151 

-At  21s.  the  preference  shares  yield  9  52  per  cent.,  while  the 
preferred  ordinary  shares  were  recentlj'  quoted  at  15s.  No  divi¬ 
dend  has  been  paid  on  the  deferred  ordinary  shares  since  1925- 
1926,  when  5  per  cent,  was  distributed. 
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Stock  and  Share  List 


Jan..  i()32. 

Par  Value. 

Dec.,  193 

Aerated  Bread  :  Ord. 

19'- 

*9/3 

6J%  Pref.  . 

21 

2i/g 

A(>ollinaris  :  Ord . 

3/- 

£* 

2  6 

Assoc.  Biscuit :  6J%  Pref.  ... 

21  '6 

Z> 

2>  3 

.Avery  (W.  and  T.)  :  Ord.  ... 
5%  “  A  ”  Pref . 

47  '<» 

£» 

49  9 

4i 

£s 

4l 

Si%  “  B  ”  Pref. 

<9/c) 

£• 

20/- 

Benger’s  Food  :  Ord. 

28  4 

£^ 

28  '6 

6%  Pref . 

4h 

£5 

4h 

liovril  :  Ord.  ...  . 

21  f) 

23/- 

Deferred . 

uh 

£* 

35  4 

6%  Pref . 

21  (> 

£^ 

21  (1 

4j%  Deb . 

Cfi 

£i.>o 

91' 

British  Aluminium  :  Ord.  ... 

27  '() 

25/- 

6%  Pref . 

17  (y 

£• 

>7  1 

British  Thomson  Houston  : 

7%  Pref . 

23 '() 

£* 

22'<) 

Bucknall  (H.)  and  Sons  ; 

Ord.  . 

'4  - 

£5 

'  1  ') 

Cadbury:  6%  Pref . 

22 '  - 

£* 

22  (> 

8%  and  Pref . 

26  '(• 

£' 

2(1  1) 

Callard,  Stewart  and  Watt  ; 

6%  Pref . 

i() '() 

£' 

lO/- 

Carrs  :  6J%  Pref . 

19  - 

£> 

18,9 

Cerebos  :  Ord.  . 

»>iJ 

‘•i 

Chivers  :  6%  Deb . 

i<ii  1 

£ioti 

101 

Cinzano  :  7^%  Pref. 

>7/9 

£^ 

■S/3 

Clark’s  Bread  :  Ord. 

10/ 

23/9 

Cow  and  Gate  :  7^%  Pref. 

22/9 

£> 

22  /6 

Criterion  Restaurants  :  Ord. 

7/3 

5/- 

-!■ 

Crosse  and  Blackwell  :  Ord. 

9.Jd. 

•/- 

lod. 

7J%  Pref.  . 

4/- 

>5/- 

5'(> 

6}%  Deb . 

7* 

;^IOO 

72i 

Dutch  Margarine  :  5^%  Pref. 

10/- 

/:> 

19/- 

English  and  Dutch  Meat  : 

8%  Deb . 

4>» 

£too 

5> 

Ewart  and  Son  :  Ord. 

> '  3 

si- 

10/9 

16%  Pref.  . 

.8/- 

10/- 

18/6 

Foster  Clark  :  Ord . 

30/6 

10/- 

30/9 

Fry’s  :  8%  “  B  ”  Preferred 

22/9 

£> 

22/6 

Fullers  :  Ord . 

3.S/- 

£^ 

35/- 

7%  Pref . 

■>1/3 

21 1- 

Gordon  Hotels  :  Ord. 

5/3 

£^ 

5/6 

4%  Perp.  Deb . 

66 

£100 

66.J 

H.P.  Sauce  :  Ord . 

86/- 

87/6 

Hill  (W.):  Ord . 

6/. 

£* 

5/9 

Holbrooks  :  Ord.  ...^ 

12/6 

si- 

12/8 

5%  Pref . 

48 

£s 

4» 

Home  and  Colonial:  Ord.  ... 

>3/3 

4/- 

>3/- 

15%  Cum.  Ord . 

44- 

£» 

43/9 

6%  Cum.  Pref . 

£s 

Honywood  Hotels  :  Ord.  ... 

4<1. 

2/6 

4<1. 

8%  Pref . 

<./9 

£> 

i)/ti 

Hovis  :  6%  Cum.  Pref.  ... 

22/6 

£* 

22/3 

Imperial  Chemical :  Ord.  ... 

14  '6 

C> 

>5/3 

Deferred . 

46 

10/ 

4/7 

7%  Cum.  Pref . 

10/8 

>9/9 

International  Tea  :  Ord.  ... 

21/- 

sf- 

20/9 

6%  ist  Pref . 

23/6 

0 

22/9 

7%  “  A  ”  Pref . 

23/3 

Cl 

2\h) 

Jones  {R.  E.)  :  Ord . 

1/2 

s>- 

I'i 

10%  Pref.  . 

6/4 

£i 

6/6 

Jurgens  : 

7%  Cum.  Partg.  Pref.... 

2>/3 

£i 

22/- 

Kia-Ora  :  Ord.  . 

7/3 

10/- 

7/- 

I.iebigs  :  (Reg.)  . 

7i 

£s 

8J 

(Bearer)  . 

7I 

£5 

H. 

5%  Pref . 

82 /6 

£5 

83/- 

59 

=4* 
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I.ipton  :  Ord . 

6/3 

>/- 

6/3 

5%  ist  Pref . 

9/- 

10/. 

8/9 

6%  Pref . 

'  ■  3 

10/- 

II  6 

6%  Deb . 

UM) 

;^IOO 

100 

Lovell  and  Christmas  :  Ord. 

I  1/6 

0 

>5/- 

Lyons :  Ord . 

‘>6/3 

£i 

95/3 

“  A  ”  Ord . 

95/9 

20/6 

2> 

93/- 

5%  Pref . 

£i 

20/9 

6%  Preferred  Ord. 

20/- 

£i 

20/- 

7%  Pref . 

24 

£i 

25/- 

8%  Pref . 

28 /j 

£i 

28/6 

Manbre  and  Garton  :  D’f’d. 

<)/6 

2/- 

11/6 

Mather  and  Platt :  Ord. 
Maypole  Dairy  : 

2<)/- 

£1 

27/9 

20%  Preferred . 

14  '6 

si- 

>53 

Deferred . 

3/<> 

2/- 

3 '8 

5%  Pref . 

18/6 

£i 

19/- 

Mazawattee  Tea  :  Ord. 

' '  3 

6/8 

> '  3 

Meadow  Dairy  :  7^%  Pref. 

23/- 

£i 

22/6 

Mellin’s  Food:  6%  Cum.  Pref. 

26 

£i 

2 '  - 

Molassine  :  7%  Pref. 

136 

‘5/- 

•3  3 

Nathan  (J.)  :  Ord . 

1  '2 

1/ 

'/3 

7%  Pref . 

'4/3 

£i 

14/6 

8%  Preferred  . 

5/- 

10/- 

5/- 

Nestles  :  8%  Pref . 

25  '3 

£i 

2G!- 

Parkinson  and  Cowan  :  Pref. 

16/9 

£i 

16/6 

Pascall  (J.)  :  8%  Preferred 

2/6 

£i 

2/- 

Peak  Frean  :  5%  Pref. 

>7/8 

£i 

18/9 

8%  “  A  ”  Pref . 

23/6 

£i 

23/9 

Radcliffs  Edible  :  Ord. 

>/3 

>/- 

>  '3 

8%  Pref . 

7/- 

10/- 

7/- 

Radiation  ;  Ord . 

.12/- 

;^> 

.35/- 

6%  Pref . 

21/6 

£^ 

2>/- 

Rowntree  :  7%  2nd  Pref.  ... 

21/9 

£i 

21/6 

Salt  Union  :  Ord . 

25/6 

£i 

27,'- 

7%  Pref . 

24/- 

£i 

25/3 

4i%  Deb . 

77i 

£100 

11 'i 

Schweppes  :  Deferred 

22/6 

£i 

22/6 

4%  Deb . 

77 

£100 

77  i 

Scribbans  :  Ord . 

1 1  6 

£^ 

>3/3 

Deferred . 

1/6 

>/- 

>/9 

Slaters  and  Bodega  :  Ord.  ... 

25/- 

£i 

24/- 

6J%  and  Pref . 

Smithfield  and  Argentine 

20/- 

£i 

20/- 

Meat : 

7j%  Cum.  Pref . 

>5/- 

£i 

>5/- 

Smith’s  Potato  Crisps  :  Ord. 

5/6 

sl- 

6/1 

Spiers  and  Pond  :  Ord.  ... 

9/6 

10/. 

>2/3 

6J%  Pref . 

>7/- 

£i 

>7/3 

5%  Deb . 

90 

£100 

95 

Spillers  :  Ord.  . 

32/- 

£' 

32/- 

6%  Pref . 

20/9 

20/3 

Deferred . 

>3/9 

£i 

>3/6 

Strand  Hotel :  Pref’d.  Ord. 

64/- 

£i 

63/- 

Tate  and  Lyle  :  Ord. 

.10/ 

£i 

40/- 

6J%  Pref.  . 

23/3 

£i 

23/6 

Trust  Houses  :  Ord. 

12/8 

£i 

12/6 

Unilever  :  Ord.  . 

25/3 

£i 

27/9 

7%  Preferred  . 

Union  Cold  Storage  ; 

22/3 

£i 

22/6 

6%  Pref . 

16/6 

£i 

>6/3 

7%  Pref . 

>9/- 

>9/9 

10%  Pref . 

24/- 

£i 

24/3 

United  Caterers :  Ord. 

lod. 

sl- 

lojd. 

United  Dairies  :  Ord. 

•  35/- 

£i 

.15/6 

6%  Pref . 

20/6 

£i 

21/6 

United  Glass  Bottle:  Ord.... 

■  2j/8 

£i 

22/- 

Preferred  . 

.  24/- 

£i 

23/9 

United  Molasses  :  Ord. 

.  8/3 

8/6 

6%  Pref . 

.  8/6 

£^ 

8/9 

Van  den  Berghs  : 

15%  Preferred  Ord. 

.  10/- 

si- 

9/>> 

Victoria  Wine  :  Ord. 

sl- 

si 

5/- 

8%  Pref . 

.  20/- 

/:« 

20/- 

t 
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New  Companies 


Staxi.kv  Strkkt  ('oi.n  Sh)Kai;k  C'omi’anv,  Limitkp.  (261155.) 
18,  Stanley  Street,  Liverpool.  'I'o  take  over  the  bus.  of  void  store 
proprs.  1(1.  on  at  Liverpool  bv  the  Lonsdale  Investment  Trust, 
Ltd.  (formerly  J.  and  J.  Lonsdale  and  Co..  Ltd.).  Noni.  Caj).  ; 
/'500  in  jT.i  shares. 

Wink  CiKowkks,  Li.mitkh.  (2()iio3.)  Waterloo  House,  155*. 
C()j)er  Street,  Islington,  X.  1.  'To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  dlrs.  in 
wines  made  from  concentrated  grape  juice,  wine  growers,  etc. 
X’oin.  Ca]).  :  ^^250  in  200  shares  of  £i  and  2im)  shares  of  5s. 

XoKTII  OK  KXOI.tNO  .M  A1  T  KoASTlXI.  CoMl'AXV,  LlMITKl). 
(2()ii47.)  'To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  innfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  roasted 
and  crystallist'd  malts,  etc.  Xom.  Cai).  ;  oihi  in  1  shares. 
Lermt.  dirs.  :  1*.  L.  Fawcett,  Kirkstone,  llemmgbrough,  N  c:rks  ; 
C.  IL  W'illiamson,  Cleevemont,  Marlehill,  Cheltenham,  Cdos. 

(fiM.iTV  I’KonrcTS,  LlMITKl).  (2r)i2<)7.)  144,  \  i(  toria  Street, 

Newton,  Hyde.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  iimfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in 
machinery  and  ajiplianies  for  the  use  of  bakers,  etc.  Xoni. 
Caj).  :  .^5CH'  in  £\  shares. 

Saxox  Schooi.  ok  Food  Ukkokm.  Limitkd.  (2()i54((.)  To  <  arrv 
on  the  bus.  of  a  school  of  cookery  and  food  [ireiiaration,  itc. 
X'om.  Caj).  :  /Tlx')  in  is.  shares.  Subs.  :  I-'..  J.  Saxon,  70,  WeL 
beck  Street,  W'.  i.  ;  S.  J.  Howlett,  70,  W'elbeck  Street,  W'.  1. 

W  ATMoriiH  AND  Sox,  Li.MiTKi).  (2f)i  57().)  To  take  over  the  bus. 
of  a  biscuit  innfr.  cd.  on  at  Cirinisby  by  K.  Kirman  as 
“  W'atmough  and  Son.”  Xom.  Cap.  ;  /^do.ixx)  in  shares. 


Ai.krkd  Hi'RXkRD,  Limitkd.  (2()i()(m).)  To  carrv  on  the  bus.  of 
mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  dairy,  refrigerating  and  ice-cream  jilant, 
etc.  Xom.  Cap.  :  /Jsixi  in  shares. 


A.  \ix.sox 


Street,  F,.C‘.  4. 


AND  Co.Mi’AXv,  Limitkd.  (2(0277.)  -2*''  FoHege 

To  take  over  the  bus.  of  salesmen  of  agricultural 


produce  cd.  on  at  S|)italfields  .Market,  London,  as  “  A.  Vinson 
and  Co."  X'om.  Caj>.  :  ;f2,<xx)  in  /"i  shares  (i,<xx)  jiref.  and 
i,(Kx)  ord.). 

.V\  ROSA  I’RODiCTs  Co.MKAXV,  LlMITKl).  (2()i58().)  23-25,  Cabbell 
Road,  Cromer,  Norfolk.  To  take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on  by  W'.  11. 
Mann  at  Cromer,  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  grocers,  provision 
mchts.,  etc.  X'om.  Ca().  ;  ;^2,fxx)  in  _^i  .shares. 

(,)|TCK  Trxdk,  Li.mitkd.  (2()i()()().)  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
imjiorters  and  exporters  of  and  dlrs.  in  food,  (irovisions,  etc. 
X'om.  Caj).  :  ;fi,<xx)  in  £i  shares. 

V  ai  kntixk's  Swkkts,  Limitkd.  (2()i72S.)  To  carry  on  the  bus. 
of  nmfg.  confectioners,  etc.  X'om.  Cap.:  _^i,(xx)  in  shares. 
Dir.  :  .S.  L.  Harrison,  ii,  Southend  .\venue,  Darlington  (i)ermt. 
inang.  dir.). 

.Moodv  and  Kkxxk.dv,  Limitkd.  (2(11725.)  To  take  over  the 
bus.  cf  agents  and  brokers  for  mnfrs.  and  others  cd.  on  at  5, 
I’ark  Drive,  .\(ton,  W.  3,  as  "  Moody  and  Kennedy,”  and  to 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  confectionery,  etc.  Xoin.  Cai).  : 
/]2,iMX)  in  shares. 

lloK  VXD  Co.  (h)3i),  Limitkd.  (2()i25().)  To  take  over  the  bus. 
of  sauce  mnfrs.  cd.  on  by  Hoe  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Crmston  Lane, 
Stretford,  Lancs.  X'om.  Cai).  =  /.  i2,<xx)  in  £i  shares  (2.<xx)  pref. 
and  io,(xx)  ord.). 

Stvnt.kv  Marks  and  W'krrv,  Limitkd.  (2()i2oi.)  17,  Stall 

.Street,  Hath.  'To  take  over  the  businesses  of  bakers,  confectioners, 
and  restaurant  proprs.  cd.  on  by  W  .  S.  Marks  and  C.  M.  W'erry 
resiH-cti vely  at  Hath  and  'Tetbury.  X'om.  Cap.  :  /'i5,(mx)  in  /"i 
shares  (7,5<x)  pref.  and  7,5<x)  ord.). 

Hridokwvtkr's  Hisciits,  Limitkd.  (2(x.42().)  2,  Coleman 

Street,  F,.C.  2.  'To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  confectioners,  bakers, 
pastrycooks,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^4,(xx)  in  £i  shares. 


The  Works  Laboratory 


It  may  lie  safely  said  tliat  few  of  us  liave  a  really 
clear-cut  uiulerstaiuliuj^  of  the  function  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  department  associated  with  the  mauufacturinkJ  of 
foodstuffs.  Xo  such  accusation  can,  however,  he 
levelled  at  Mr.  Jensen,  wdio.  in  his  recent  hook  on 
the  Chemistry',  I'lavouringr,  and  Manufacturing'  of 
Chocolate,  Confectionery,  and  Cocoa,  discusses  the 
subject  in  no  uncertain  terms.  W’e  aj^ree  with  Mr. 
Jensen  that  those  jiarticular  industries  which  he  has 
taken  to  task  have  failed  to  apply  certain  kinds  of 
technical  know  ledgre  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  and  that 
some  of  the  consecpiences  are  observable  in  both  the 
home  and  the  export  markets.  Certain  is  it.  may 
we  add,  that  full  advantaj^e  is  rarely  taken  of  the 
resources  of  the  laboratory  department,  and  its 
potentialities  are  neither  appreciated  nor  exploited  to 
the  extent  they  mijjht  he:  far  too  often  is  it  relej^ated 
to  the  position  of  a  factory  drudjje,  instead  of  heinjj 
J  looked  upon  as  the  intellip:ence  department — a 

1  function  which  it  is  quite  capable  of  fulfilling;, 

i  Mr.  Jensen  reviews  the  various  duties  which  fall 

I  within  the  scope  of  the  laboratory,  and  he  draws  up 

«  a  scheme  illustratinj;  what  these  are  in  the  case  of  a 

chocolate-makinj;  concern,  which  everyone  enj;aj;ed 
in  the  food  industry  is  recommended  to  study  care¬ 
fully.  In  a  word,  as  the  author  states,  the  chief 
responsibility  of  the  chemist  is  divided  between  the 
l>roduction  manaf;er  and  the  huyini;  department,  hut 


in  the  food  industries  there  is  a  special  lej;al  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public,  with  ju-iority  over  all  business 
interests. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  .Mr.  Jensen’s  policy 
of  prcfacinj;  the  main  body  of  the  subject-matter  of 
his  book  with  this  analysis,  as  technical  control  really 
constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  industry.  .As  for  the 
rest  of  the  book,  this  covers  an  astonishinp:ly  wide 
field,  embracinj;  subjects  which  are  the  everyday  con¬ 
cern  of  the  foodstuffs  technician — at  least,  in  the 
chocolate  and  confectionery  branches  of  the  industry. 
.Amou);  these  may  be  mentioned  cocoa,  chocolate 
manufacture  and  tlieir  technical  control,  the  technical 
examination  and  valuation  of  cacao,  confectionery 
fats,  suf;ar  products,  milk  products.  aj;j;lutinants. 
flavours,  essential  oils,  colours,  and  so  on.  the  whole 
constitutinj;  a  collection  of  data  which  are  of  the 
};reatest  assistance  to  the  chemist  and  renderinj;  the 
book  virtually  indispensable  as  a  work  of  reference  in 
the  works  laboratory,  d'he  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  is  with  Mr.  Jensen’s  style:  it  tends  to  be  rather 
awkw’ard  and  involved,  and  he  has  not  yet  acquired 
the  ability  to  e.xpress  himself  simply  and  clearly. 
(“  7'Iie  Chemistry,  Phivouriny;,  and  Manufacture  of 
Chocolate,  Confectionery,  and  Cocoa,  by  H.  R. 
Jensen,  M.,Sc.,  F.I.C.  Pp.  406.  Illustrations  ttventy- 
three.  London:  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  1031.  275.) 
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Recent  Trade  Marks 


/'his  list  of  Trade  Mar/zs  of  interest  to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the  ''  Ojfuial  Trade  Marks  fournal," 
and  is  published  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  //..I/.  Stationery  Ofpee.  The  “  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  cart 
be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  Il'.t’.  2,  price  u.  weekly  {annual  sub¬ 
scription  £2  lOJ.). 


LEEDEEN.— 522,v«'.  Tinned  fish.  Aktikski.skai>kt  Leda  Tan- 
xixo  t'o.,  Ltd.,  (ij,  N.  Dalgatc,  Stavengcr,  Norway. 

<  k  tober  7. 

PRIORY. — 524,2<)S.  Tollee.  Thk  I’kiukv,  Ltd.,  115,  North 

.Station  Road,  t'olchester,  Ksse.x.  October  7.  (Associated.) 

OCH  AYE.— i;24,54o.  Biscuits  and  cakes.  Rroaddi  rst  and  Co., 
(Oadhrook),  Ltd.,  Oadbrook  Hiscuit  and  t'ake  Factory,  Oad- 
brook,  Northwich.  October  7. 

THREE  STAR. — 524,554.  Sweetmeats,  but  not  including  assorted 
chocolates.  llATciER  and  (k).,  Ltd.,  102,  Hrot)k  Street,  Rat 
cliffe,  London,  F..  i.  October  7.  (Mj-  Consent.) 

REVEIL. — 524,891.  Canned  vegetables  and  canned  fruits.  'Ihe 
firm  trading  as  Chari.es  Goikh.m  x  and  Sons,  44,  Mow  Lane, 
Cheapside,  London,  FLC.  4.  October  7. 

SUZERAINE. — 525,420.  Sardines.  Sdciedade  1‘ENixsri.AR  d'Im- 
I'ORTACAO  E  kxfoRT.ACAo,  LiMiTADA,  Rua  Serpa  Pinto  No.  6, 
Portimao,  Portugal.  October  7. 

JIFFI.— 525,551.  Tea,  coSee,  and  cocoa.  Georoe  P.wne  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  21  to  24,  Queen  F.lizabeth  Street,  Tower  Bridge, 
London,  S.K.  i.  (ictober  7. 

HOT-POT. — 525,552.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  George  Payne  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  21  to  24,  Queen  F.lizabeth  Street,  Tower  Bridge, 
London,  S.F.  i.  October  7. 

ONUTEX. — 524,304.  Edible  fats.  The  SotTiiERx  On.  Co.,  Ltd., 
\\  estinghouse  Road,  'I'rafford  Park,  Manchester.  Sep¬ 
tember  40. 

HONEY  GROVE.— 521,872.  Canned  and  bottled  fruit,  canned 
and  bottled  vegetables,  flour,  jam,  marmalade,  and  lemon 
squash.  G.  Bowi.es  NTchoi.i.s  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  18,  King 
Street,  Snow  Hill,  London,  K.C.  i.  September  30.  (Asso¬ 
ciated.)  (By  Consent.) 

ORBIT.— 524.424.  Margarine  and  edible  fats.  John  Mei.vin  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  44  4O,  King  Street,  Glasgow,  C.  1.  September  30. 

MEADOW. — 524,440.  Canned  flsh,  canned  vegetables,  and  canned 
fruits.  •  Meadow  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd.,  171)  to  189,  City  Road, 
London,  F..C.  1.  .September  40.  (Associated.) 

BENEDICT. — 525,482.  Peas  for  food.  Joseph  Bi.ower  Dring, 
The  Model  Factory,  Norfolk  Street,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
September  40. 

MORNSIDE. — 525,2()<).  Tea  and  coffee.  Fergison,  Hoi. ness  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Oxford  Jlouse,  15,  John  Street,  London,  F..C.  4. 
September  24. 

ENA. — 524,804.  Preserved  flsh.  I^rxest  High  Wei.kord,  10, 
F.astcheai),  London,  F..C.  4.  September  24. 

VI-TEA. — 524,(124.  Tea.  .\i.kred  Bpttox  and  Sons,  Ltd., 

Metropolitan  Depot,  Belmont  Road,  ILxbridge,  Middlesex. 
.September  24. 

MANDURA.  522,805.  Tea.  G.  Demp.stek  and  Son,  19-23,  Main 
Street,  Bridgend,  Perth.  September  24.  (By  Consent.) 

MAZO  VO. — 524,o(x).  Cereals  and  cereal  products  for  food.  John 
Herdman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Haymarket  Mills,  114-115,  Hay- 
market  Terrace,  F^dinburgh.  September  16. 

VI-FEX.  524,742.  A  food  composed  principally  of  milk,  flour, 
and  malt,  and  flavoured  with  cocoa  or  other  ingredients,  for 
making  a  non-alcoholic  beverage.  Nesti,e  and  Anglo-Swiss 
(a)Ndexsed  Mh.k  Co.,  Cham  and  Vevey,  Switzerland,  and 
St.  George’s  House,  6  and  8,  Kastcheap,  London,  F..C.  3. 
.September  1(1.  (By  (’onsent.) 

OLYMPIC. — 524,395.  Tea.  The  firm  trading  as  Direct  Tea 
Set’I’I.ies,  32,  Staveley  Road,  Chiswick,  London,  W.  4. 
September  ifi. 

SUNTIPT.— 524,44(1.  Flour.  Bi  rton's  Bakeries,  Ltd.,  49  to  54. 
Cromwell  Road,  Holloway,  London,  N.  19.  September  16. 


CHEEBIX.  — 524,7t)<j.  Cheese  biscuits.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son, 
Ltd.,  Strand  House-,  Portugal  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 
September  2. 

CALAVO. — 524,017.  Avocades  (for  food).  Calavo  Growers  ok 
Cvi.iKORXiA,  4803,  Kverett  .\venue,  Los  Angeles,  State  of 
California,  ITiited  States  of  .\nierica.  September  2. 

CHAPTA. — 524,245.  Tea.  Ai  iiert  Kdward  Hankins,  trading 
as  the  Ceylon  and  Tampa  Tea  .\gency,  17,  Brunswick  Road, 
Highgate,  London,  N.  19.  September  2. 

ASSEMBLY  FIRST. — 522,864.  Flour,  oatmeal,  porridge  oats, 
cornflour,  rice,  semolina,  custard  powder,  peas,  and  barley 
(for  food),  pearl  barley,  lentils,  split  peas,  butter  beans,  and 
green  peas  (for  food).  Robert  Morrison,  trading  as  Robert 
Morrison  and  Son,  11  to  15  and  44,  Assembly  Street,  Leith. 
.\ugust  12. 

MIM. — 524,140.  Milk.  John  Owen  Hk  kman,  Micklefield  Green, 
near  Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire.  August  12. 

ICENI.  -523,724.  Fruit  and  vegetables  (for  food).  Ronald 
Gordon  Maclean  Wilson,  40,  Station  Road,  Cambridge. 
August  12. 

GARDEN  GLORY.— 522, 55(1.  Dried  and  preserved  fruits  and 
fruit-flavoured  sweetmeats.  British  Merch.ant  Incorvor- 
iTED,  Ltd.,  42,  Lime  Street,  London,  F,.C.  4.  July  29. 
(.\ssociated.) 

STIMULIX.— 522,()02.  Beverages  (not  alcoholic,  not  aerated,  and 
not  medicated)  and  sugar  confectionery.  Philip  Leayington 
Whitehocse,  423,  Broniford  Lane,  West  Bromwich,  Stafford¬ 
shire.  Jnlj'  29. 

JETTY.— 524,614.  Preserved  flsh.  F.rnest  High  Welkord,  10, 
Kastcheap,  London,  K.C.  3.  July  29. 

520,015.  An  illustration  of  a  goose  and  a  gate  and  the  flgures 
**  23  ”  and  the  words  “  Charles  Evans'  Finest  Pork.”  Pork 
pies  and  pork  sausages.  Charles  Kvans,  23,  Goosegate, 
Nottingham.  July  22. 

PEONY.-  514,454.  Natural  milk,  sweetened  milk,  condensed 
milk,  evaporated  milk,  milk  powder,  malted  milk,  sterilised 
milk,  and  sterilised  evaporated  milk  (all  for  food),  .\merican 
Milk  Prodccts  Corporation,  71,  Hudson  Street,  New  York, 
State  of  New  York,  Cnited  States  of  America.  July  22. 

CHAR-MA.  T(,)0,<jo6.  Confectionery  and  chocolate.  Charles 
Martin,  70,  Black  Street,  Glasgow,  C.  4.  July  22. 

YELTRAM.-  522,956.  Canned  and  preserved  fruits,  meats,  and 
vegetables,  jams,  jellies,  soups,  and  fruit  drinks  (not  alcoholic, 
not  medicated,  and  not  aerated).  Berrow  Fruit,  Ltd., 
Martley,  Worcestershire.  July  22. 

KURMONG.— 522,7(17.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  Asiatic 
Trading  Corporation,  Ltd.,  59,  Mark  Lane,  London,  K.C.  3. 
July  22. 

COL-SET.— 522,(9(48.  Canned  fruits,  canned  fruit  juices  (not  alco¬ 
holic),  and  canned  vegetables.  R.  Phillips  and  Son,  Ltd., 
44,  44,  and  45,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  K.C.  3.  July  22. 

OLD  IVORY. — 506,874.  Canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables. 
King's  Coi  nty  Packing  Company,  364,  14th  Street,  Oakland, 
State  of  California,  Cnited  States  of  America.  July  15. 

512,278. — A  label  device  illustrating  a  blue  bird  and  the  words 
“Blue  Bird  Brand,  Condensed  Milk,  Machine  Skimmed.” 
Condensed  milk.  Albertus  Yermet,  trading  as  .\lbt.  Vermet, 
Bellevue,  Waalbandyk,  Tiel,  Holland,  and  7,  Laurence  Pount- 
ney  Hill,  London,  K.C.  4.  July  15.  (By  Consent.) 

DUCHESS.— 520,647.  Butter,  cream,  and  cheese.  Duchess  of 
IAevonshire  Dairy  Company,  Ltd.,  Tiverton  Junction,  Cul- 
loinpton,  Devon.  July  15.  (.\ssociated.) 
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rhtsc  particulars  of  X  ew  I' at  cuts  of  interest  to  readers  have 
been  selected  front  the  Official  Journal  of  Patents,  and  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Statiomry  Office, 
and  the  Official  Journal  of  Patents  can  be  obtained  front  the 
Patent  Ofpee,  25,  Southam pton  Buildings,  London,  ir.f.  2.  price 
ij'.  weekly  (annual  subscription  £i  los.). 

Latest  Patent  Applications 

J54O5.  Stkvkns,  a.  II.  (Swift  and  Co.):  Method  of  preparing. 

etc.,  meat  cheese  product.  December  22. 

(iij2.  Him..  K.  :  Manufacture  of  breakfast  foods.  December  18. 
54548.  lloi.i.is,  T.  R.  :  Machines  for  slicing  vegetables,  etc. 
December  14. 

54S54.  .M Ai'.MEMc.ti.i.,  \\’.  H.  :  Preserving  perishable  substances. 
December  lO. 

5  58«)5.  Hekr,  R.,  and  Dei.i  Cikk  i)1..\t  W  okks Cu.,  Ltd.  :  Pro 
duction  of  ch(x:olates.  December  7. 

Specifications  Published 

5()5,(>()4.  .M.tKiii.AinoN  (nee  Simon),  L:  Production  of  milk 
5)rej)arations. 

<(i2.i)ii.  ('.ROVES,  W.  W  .  (Te.\ti.m,  D.):  .Manufacture  of  sugar  or 
similar  products. 

j()j,.K)5.  .VsiiToN,  J.:  Cheese-cutters  and  like  appliances. 

5(>  5.22().  Herkei.,  .a.  W.  V.w  :  .Mincing  machines. 

5()2,788.  N  wmi.oo/e  \  ENXooTsiit  Ai’  M  VATstHAfi’ij  Tot  \  erva\r. 
DioixG  Van  Smjm.achixes  V’oi.oexs  Van  Herkei.'s  Patent 
Kn  \’\n  .Vndere  Werktitcen  :  Slicing  machines. 

I'rinted  copies  of  the  full  Published  .Specifications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southam  pton  Build  in  gs , 
London,  ll'.C.  2.,  at  the  uniform  price  of  ir.  each. 

Abstracts  Published 

Croup  abridgments  can  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office, 
25,  Southam  pton  Buildings,  London,  If.C.  2,  either  sheet  by 
sheet  as  issued  on  payment  of  a  subscri plion  of  ^s.  per  group 
volume,  or  in  bound  volumes  price  is.  each. 

558,444.  Artificial  cream,  etc.  Horthen,  11.,  Oslo,  Norway. 
.Vriificial  cream  and  other  emulsions  rich  in  fat  are  maile  In 
using  as  jjrotective  colloids  concentrated  protein  solutions  such 
as  concentrated  whole  or  skim  milk  or  natural  solutions  of  other 
phospho-proteins  to  which  may  be  added  dissolved  proteins,  pre 
ferably  globulins  and  albumen.  The  oil  or  fat  is  added  gradually, 
with  stirring,  to  the  protein  solution,  and  the  mi.xing,  when 
effected  by  simple  stirring,  may  be  at  a  temperature  at  which 
the  fat  is  liquid.  With  some  kinds  of  emulsifying  machines,  the 
mixture  may  be  effected  at  below  the  melting-point  of  the  fat. 
A  fat  having  the  desired  melting-point  may  be  prepared  by 
melting  together  oils  and  hard  fats  which  may  lx;  obtained  by 
hardening  oils.  In  making  artificial  cream,  for  example,  arachis 
oils  and  hard  fat  are  mixed  to  give  a  product  having  the  melting 
jioint  of  milk  fat,  and  this  mixture  may  be  sterilised  before  use 
by  heating  at  i(k)°  C.  The  fat  is  added  at  above  30°  C’.,  pre 
ferably  at  40“  to  milk  evaporated  preferably  under  vacuum 
at  5o-(x)*  ('.  and  containing  50-70  per  cent,  of  solids.  Milk  or 
water  is  added  during  the  addition  of  the  fat  to  keep  the  mixture 
at  a  suitable  consistency.  .After  thorough  stirring  the  mixture  is 
homogenised  while  hot. 

J57.22J.  Food  preparations.  Tisdam.,  !■ .  1-  .,  2,  Ormsby  Crescent, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

.A  ftxid  preparation  in  the  form  of  a  granular  substance  for 
biscuits,  cakes,  rusks  or  bread,  and  containing  vitamins  A,  B,  D, 
and  1'..  together  with  calcium  and  jihosphorous,  consists  of  a 


mixture  of  wheat  germ,  whole  wheat  and  yeast,  one  or  all  of 
which  substances  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  ultra-violet 
light  to  [troduce  vitamin  D,  together  with  bonemeal,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  potassium  bitartrate. 
Other  substances  such  as  shortening,  which  may  have  been  sub 
jected  to  ultra  violet  light,  butter,  sugar,  malt,  common  salt, 
milk  or  milk  j)owder,  may  be  added.  The  mixture  is  baked  at 
tenqteratures  jireferably  not  above  150°  C  to  j)revent  destruction 
of  vitamin  D.  The  amount  of  jjotassium  bitartrate  is  sufficient 
to  neutralise  the  alkalinity  of  the  leavening  agents,  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  ammonium  carbonate,  to  prevent  destruction  of 
vitamin  H. 

558,5(1(1.  Thawing  chilled  or  frozen  foodstuffs.  \  ardtschenzeee, 

M.  T.,  J24,  ('.ray's  Inn  Road,  London,  and  LtVEHPoiiL 
Rekrioeratidn  C'd.,  Ltd.,  Colonial  House,  Water  Street, 
Liverpool. 

In  systems  for  chilling  and  freezing  or  thawing  and  defrosting 
foodstuffs  by  subjecting  them  to  an  atmosjihere  of  a  brine  or 
like  fog,  the  treatment  chamber  is  fitted  with  a  number  of  pipes 
through  which  a  refrigerating  medium  is  circulated.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  a  coil  may  lx;  provided  for  cooling  the  brine  or  other  liquid, 
which  collects  in  a  sump  before  it  is  circulated  by  the  (luiiij) 
through  filters  back  to  the  nozzles  for  producing  the  fog.  The 
liquid  may  be  replaced  by  fresh  liquid  from  time  to  time. 

558,271.  Slicing  machines.  C.dme/,  .A.,  17  bis.  Rue  Charles 
Lecoq,  I’aris. 

.Apparatus  for  slicing  and  distributing  soa^i,  cooked  meats,  and 
the  like,  of  the  kind  in  which  a  recipr(x;ating  cutter  is  arranged 
under  or  at  the  end  of  a  casing  containing  the  soaj),  etc.,  is 
characterised  by  the  provision  of  a  ring-shaped  recessed  cutter 
which  receives  the  material  in  the  recess  and  cuts  off  a  slice  by 
the  action  of  its  inner  upper  edge.  A  block  of  soaji  falls  by 
gravity  in  the  casing  so  that  its  lower  end  abuts  against  a  hand- 
ojierated  (li voted  menilx'r.  In  one  extreme  jxisition  of  this  memlx;r 
the  bl(x:k  registers  with  the  rcN-ess  so  that  it  enters  therein  and 
contacts  with  an  adjustable  stiqi.  Movement  of  the  memlx;r  to 
its  other  position  then  causes  the  upper  inner  cutting-edge  of  the 
recess  to  remove  a  slice  from  the  block,  the  thickness  of  which  is 
regulated  by  the  jxisition  of  the  stoji.  The  toji  of  the  casing  is 
closed  by  a  plug  jirovided  with  bayonet  slots  and  a  caji  which 
springs  over  the  balls.  The  casing  may  be  arranged  horizontally 
and  the  material  fed  by  means  of  springs  or  counterweights,  or 
l)v  a  mechanical  intermittent  feed  ojx;rated  by  the  movement  of 
the  cutter. 

A  British  Canning  Development 

.\n  absolutely  complete  ran.^e  of  British-made  fruit 
and  vej^etable  packiu}^  and  couceutratiuj^  plant  will 
he  available  for  the  first  time  when  a  recently  formed 
company.  The  British  Xavarre  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd., 
reaches  the  production  staj^e.  The  new  concern  has 
Iteen  formed  under  the  mana{^inj.r  directorship  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Don^das.  and  will  manufacture  in  Enj^land 
the  full  raiijte  of  equipment  inclndinj;  pea-shellers. 
viners.  {.graders,  cleaners,  cookers,  coolers,  retorts, 
can  fillers,  and  concentratinj;  plant,  previously  made 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  P.  Xavarre  et  Fils,  Paris, 
whose  British  aj^ents  were  Messrs.  E.  Douglas 
and  Co..  Ltd. 
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